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Description of Engravings. ' AMERICAN THEATRE. BOWERY. 
ERIAN CHURCH, CARMINE, HEAD oF vaRiIcK|) WE now pass from the description of edifices, 
STREET. generally religious, to one of a gayer description. 
: , | Nothing more highly indicates our rapid advance 
ifice is one of the handsomest places of ° & ical 
Tuts ed P in all the elegancies of civilized life, than the fact 


ip in the city, and the creditable manner in oe 
worship we te mae st . er eet td the! that so many buildings are supported solely te 
which Wt © 'minister to the wants and wishes of cultivated 


pRESBYT 


respectable congregation which frequents it. It is | 
uilt of white marble, in a chaste doric style, and | 


ihe front has a very imposing appearance, being | 


nodelled after the celebrated ruins of the Temple | 


of Jason, at Illisus. The interior is elegantly 
juished, and the whole is a very conspicuous 


taste. Indeed, when we reflect, that aa lately as 
1776, Theatres were not only censured by the 
authorities of the city, but a handsome donation 
| presented by the comedians for the benefit of the 
poor was returned with contempt, because such 


/amusements, as they said, tended to promote 


anament to the street. : criminality and vice, we may surely wonder at the 
ST. THCEAS CHURN. .,. | existence of this elegant structure, in addition to 
Tax great and rapid increase of population 11 the Park, National, Franklin, and two Circusses; 
this city, and the almost exclusive appropriation of! which, not being sufficient to satisfy the theatrical 
the lower part of it to the purposes of business, mania, at present in full rage, two other places of 
nade the erection of a new church absolutely /amusements are to be erected, in course of the 
necessary for the accommodation of the numerous | ensuing summer. 
families who were forced to take up their resi-| yj building holds a first rank as one of the 
iences in the less frequented parts. With this) oct conspicuous public ornaments to the’ city. 


view the first stone of St. Thomas’ Church was | Pie first stone was laid in May, 1826, with great 
hid in 1823, and was finished and consecrated in | pomp and ceremony, by the Hon. Philip Hone, 
1826. It is built of stone, and is more purely Mayor, one of the most enlightened and public- 
gothic in its style than any edifice in this city: | spirited gentlemen who had held the first authority 
The front is very fine, and has a most imposing | jn the city. It was finished and decorated in a 
efect from the two towers by which itis flanked, | very superior style, and opened for theatrical 
and the rich and beautiful window above the | representations, in the October following. The 
door. management was conducted with great spirit, and 
The interior is striking and elegant; the roof) jts popularity soon became so great, that the mana- 


being in imitation of Westminster Hall, without | ger was enabled to pay to Signorina Garcia the 


any pillars, but supported only by buttresses of | enormous sum of $600 a night, for performing in 


timber, carved and painted in imitation of oak, | 
which, at a proper elevation, project horizontally | 
on each side, and then rise towards the roof and 
sustain the arch. Since its consecration spacious | 
galleries, and a fine-toned organ, have been added. 


SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

Tus elegant structure, which fronts on Mer- 
cer street, at the corner of Prince street, was ecrect- 
ed in 1826, and consecrated on the 7th of Decein- 
ber, by the Rev. Dr. Channing, of Boston. It is 
constructed of brick, and covered with a beautiful 
white cement, in imitation.of marble. Its dimen- 
sions are sixty-three feet by eighty. The style of 
architecture is doric; the designs of the front 
entablature, being furnished by the celebrated 
monument of Thrasylu, at Athens, drawn by J. 
G, Pearson, Esq. of this city. The interior, which 
is Gnished in the modern style, without side galle- 

contains one hundred and thirty-two pews on 
the principal floor, and twenty-four in the music 
gallery. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 

Amone the many nuble establishments for which 
our city is distinguished, fur the accommodation 
of strangers, none hold a higher rank than the 
Washington Hotel. It is an extensive edifice, 
built of brick, in the plain doric style, ana situated 
on the corner of Broadway and Reed street. 
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the Italian and English Opera, being the largest 
salary ever given in the United States; but the 
crowded houses which were attracted (though the 
prices were doubled) by this inimitable singer, 
fully justified even this extravagant charge. 

The Bowery Theatre continued to increase in 
favor and prosperity until the evening of March 
22d, 1829, when, like its rival of the Park, it was 
totally consumed; the conflagration presenting 
one of the grandest and most sublime spectacles 
ever witnessed in the city. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the second magnificent building rose 
in renovated splendor from its ruins. It was de- 
signed by the classical taste of Mr. Tourn, from 
the celebrated Temple of Theseus, at Athens, and 
was the finest specimen of doric architecture in 
the United States. ‘The entablature above the 
portico wus ornamented with a boldly executed 
eagle, in bass relief, richly gilt, which had a noble 
effect. This Theatre is the most ill-fated one 
in America. It was again laid in ruins on the 
morning of the 29th of September last. In the 
short space of fifty-three working days, it was 
for the third time raised from a smouldering pile, 
to one of the most imposing and beautiful edifices 
in the city, and was completed sufficiently to 
open on New-Year’s Night, and is now pursuing 
a prosperous course, under the indefatigable ma- 
nagement of William Dinneford. 
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The True Story. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


to eat their supper, or to say their prayers. The 
reproofs and admonitions oftheir wise and tender 
. mother were heard by the obdurate pair in sullen 
“JT wisu, Cousin Helen, you would put down | silence; and no sooner had she quitted their chan 
that old musty book, over which you have been! ber, than George said to his brother, 4 
poring so long, and tell us a nice story to entertain; = « Edgar, it is a beautiful summer evening 
us this hot afternoon,” said Charles Grove, run-| scarcely twilight yet, and we are only a mile — 
ning to a young lady who was seated in a garden | Deptford Old Church. 
by herself, engaged in perusing a manuscript) « What then?” asked Edgar, raising himself o, 
volume of rather an ancient appearance. | his elbow. 
“ Have a moment's patience, Charles,” returned ‘* Whatthen!” repeated George, pettishly, “are 
Helen, without raising her eyes from the book. you so dull as not to comprehend my meaning !” 
“A moment’s patience, Helen, do you say,”| «Oh! you would say that we might have a 
continued he, twitching one of her long ringlets ; ‘the Adiniral’s funeral, if mamma had not sent ys 
“I protest | have waited patiently a full hour, by |to bed, which was very cross of her to do,” . 
Frederick’s new watch, in the hope that you | joined Edgar. 
would take pity on our dulness, and do something| «+ Yes, and it was full ten minutes before the 
to dmuse us.” | proper time,” said George; “ but we are no 
“Cannot you take a book ?” | babies, to be kept in bed against our will, so | 
“IT suppose I could do such a thing,” yawned | shall get up, and go to see the funeral.” 
he, “but neither Frederick nor Larein the humor) « But what will mamma say ?” observed Edgar, 
for reading just now.” “ We shall be home before she is, I dace say.” 
- Besides, Cousin Helen, you promised us &| returned George ; 4“ or, if not, we can climb up 
story,” observed Frederick. the pear-tree, and so get in at the window, which 
“fam looking for a nice one in this book.” we will leave open in case of the worst.” 
“That shabby old book!” Edgar offered some faint objections, but his 
“ This shabby old book, as you are pleased to scruples were sown over-ruled by his elder bro. 
style at, belonged to dear Grandmamma ; she | ther; so they both quitted their bed, put on their 
called it her common place-book, because she was | clothes, crept softly down stairs, and succeeded in 
accustomed to note down in its pages every thing | stealing out of the house unobserved by the 
of interest that she read or heard. It contains! servants. 
many choice extracts from clever books, and some Long before the hour appointed for the funeral, 
curious narratives of real facts that fell under her (the truant brothers reached the place of their 
observation in her youth. If now you would like | destination, panting and out of breath with the 
to hear a true story, I will read you one that will, | needless exertions they had used, in order to arrive 
I think, interest you very much,” said Helen. | sufficiently early to secure advantageous places 
“Oh, pray do, dear Cousin Helen!” cried | within the lofty iron gates of the cemetery. 
Charles eagerly, “I like a true story better than At length it began to get very dark ; crowds of 
any other.” people assembled together, all eager to behold the 
“ And so do I, Cousin Helen,” said little Frede- | expected pageant; and after a delay, which George 
rick, seating himself at her feet in an attitude of | and Edgar had considered interminable, a long 
attention; and Helen, turning to her precious | line of gleaming lights inthe distance, indicated 
volume, read aloud to her favorite auditors the|the approach of the funeral procession. First 
following narrative, which is founded on a real! came two mutes on horseback, in long mourning 








fact. 
THE MIDNIGHT FUNERAL.-—A TRUE STORY. 


George and Edgar Morrison, the only children 
of a widow lady who resided at Greenwich, a 
good many years ago, had conceived a great wish 
to be present at the funeral of a certain brave 
Admiral, who was to be buried by torchlight in| 
the vaults of Deptford Old Church, as the grey 
time-honored structure of St. Nicholas is gene- 
rally called. 

Mrs. Morrison, who was engaged to spend the 
evening with a friend, and had no trusty person to 
send with her sons te witness this solemnity, told 
them that she did not consider it a proper hour 
for them to be abroad; that a vast concourse of 
people would be assembled on the occasion; and 
as fatal accidents frequently occurred when this 
was the case, she thought they were much better 
at home. 

George and Edgar were highly displeased at 
their mother's prudent decision; and when, to put 
an end to their rebellious murmuring, she ordered 
them to go to bed, they obstinately refused either 








cloaks and hatbands, bearing black banners, 
followed by others with flambeaus. These pre- 
ceded the hearse, which was drawn by six horses 
with black ostrich feathers on their heads. It 
was covered with escutcheons, and surmounted 
with nodding sable plumes, and followed by a long 
train of mourning coaches. A cavaleade of no- 
blemen and gentlemen's carriages, extending for 
nearly two miles, brought up the rear. It was 
now quite dark, and the heavy and monotonous 
tolling of the bells in the old grey tower of &. 
Nicholas’ church, increased the solemnity of 
the scene. 

George and Edgar Morrison began to think they 
should not greatly relish their midnight 
home, afier their stolen expedition, for their ma 
ginations began to be affected with superstitious 
terrors, and, notwithstanding the presence of a 
multitude, they from time to time glanced uneasily 
round them; so true it is, that the wicked are 
afraid where no fear is. Then the concourse of 
people, too, was so considerable, that they st 
but little chance of seeing what to them the 
greatest object of curiosity, the superb coffin of 
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the Admiral, which they learned, from the excla-, 
mations of those who were so fortunate as to obtain | 
g peep, was covered with rich crimson velvet, and | 
adorned with silver gilt nails and plates, embla-| 
roned with the arms of the deceased. They | 
heard. moreover, that the uniform, hat, and sword, 
of this brave man were placed onthe bier. Re- 
solving, at all events, to behold so interesting a 
sight, they succeeded in following the mourners 
and thronging spectators into the church, where 
they heard the Dead March in Saul, and a solemn 
dirge played on the organ, as the bier was carried 
down the central aisle; but as for seeing any 
thing, they were here, as in the church-yard, so 
completely overtopped by a mass of taller people 
than themselves, that they found it impossible to 
obtain the slightest glimpse. Fainting with heat, 
almost stifled by the pressure of those who hem- 
med them in on every side, exposed to the most 
imminent danger of being squeezed or trampled 
to death, the two culprits already suffered some of 
the penalties of their offence, without any chance 
of satisfying that curiosity, for the gratification of 
which they had risked so much. At length they 
beard a diminutive man near them observe to his 
companion, “ Our only chance of obtaining a view 
of the Admiral’s coffin, will be by getting into the 
vaults, and waiting till they are sufficiently clear- 
ed to admit of our approach.” 

George and Edgar immediately determined to 
adopt this plan, and, edging themselves close to 
this person, they availed themselves of his efforts 
to make a passage through the crowd, till they 
finally gained an entrance into the vaults (or 
crypt) under the church, where the remains of the 
Adiniral were to be deposited. 

This subterranean chamber was lighted up for 
the occasion with pieces of wax candle, distri- 
buted at some little distance from each other in 
iron sconces, along the dusky walls. ‘These burn- 
ing dimly in the murky unwholesome air of the 
place, only served to render darkness visible ; 
but when the funeral procession began to descend 
the stairs, the blaze of nearly a hundred flambeaus 
occasioned a brilliant illumination, and dispelled 
the chill of terror that had crept over the young 
Morrisons on entering this abode of death. It was 
not, however, till the funeral obsequies were end- 
ed, and the mourners and the greater portion of 
the spectators had departed, that the boys were 
enabled to enjoy a full view of the coffin. They 
then approached, and, unconscious that the last of 
the lingerers had withdrawn, they continued to 
examine its superb decorations and escutclieons 
with childish delight, till the sudden clapping of 
heavy doors, which resounded like thunder through 
the crypt, followed by the harsh grating of the 
ponderous key in the rusty lock, recalled them to 
recollection, and, perceiving with some uneasiness 
that they two were alone in the vault, they hastily 
ascended the stairs, for the purpose of departing 
also; but their alarm and horror may be imagined, 
on discovering that the doors were already shut, 
and fastened on the outside, rendering cgress 
impossible. 

It was to no purpose that they called for help, 
and beat against the massy doors with all their 

strength ; the sound of their voices, and the feeble 








echo of their blows, were lost in tle confused 
noise of the receding multitude. Cieorge and 
Edgar heard, in breathless dismay, the rush of 
footsteps and the roll of wheels, as (he carriages 
that had atteuded the funeral drove off, which at 
first resembled the roar of distant thunder, becom- 
ing more and more faint between every pause— 
in their desperate efforts to make themselves heard 
by those without, till at length all was silent— 
awfully silent—and they remained the only living 
creatures among the dead of ages. Scarcely da- 
ring to glance round these gloomy depositories of 
the fading relics of mortality, they clung to each 
other in terror, lifted up their voices, and wept. 
Wept, do I say? they sobbed, they shrieked, they 
uttered the bitterest lamentations, as one by one 
the wax-lights burned out, rendering the aspect of 
the dreary place in which they were immuted, 
more and more dismal. Any person of common 
prudence would, doubtless, in the first instance, 
have collected all these precious pieces of candle 
from their respective sconces, and carefully hus- 
banded them, by allowing only one to burn at the 
same time, and thus light might have been pre- 
served for some hours, by the aid of which they 
night possibly have been enabled to discover some 
outlet forescape; but these foolish boys, had they 
even thought of such an expedient, were too much 
under the excitement of superstitious fancies, to 
venture to traverse the piles of mouldering coffins, 
that were arranged in sable array before them, for 
the purpose of securing the wasting tapers from 
the remote corners of the vault, whose shadowy 
obscurity was more appalling to them than the 
vicinity of the stairs, which they never quitted. 
At length the last candle, after flashing fitfully in 
its socket for some moments, died away, leaving 
them in utter darkness. It was then that these 
unhappy boys began, as the guilty generally do, 
to upbraid each other in their distress. 

« Oh, George,” exclaimed Edgar, « if it had not 
been for your wicked advice, I should have been 
at this moment fast asleep in my own comfortable 
bed at home, instead of being shut up in this dis- 
mal place, where something dreadful will happen 
to me, I know.” 

“Tam sure, Edgar, you were quite as ready to 
go asI was to propose going, so pray don’t think 
of laying all the blame on me, for you were not 
forced to follow my bad advice, you know,” re- 
turned George, weeping. ‘Besides, Edgar, you 
were the first that refused to say your prayers to- 
night, which poor mamma said, ‘ would provoke 
God's wrath.’ We little thought, at that time, 
how heavily it would faffupon us.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Edgar, “ if I were 
only out of this dismal place, how good I would 
try to be for the rest of my life,’ 

Alas! there was little probability of these 
wretched bors being delivered from their doleful 
prison, where, involved in darkness aud horror, 
they experienced all the pangs that remorse and 
terror could inflict. That night, that fearful night, 
was rendered more terrible to thei by a dreadful 
tempest which visited Deptford and its vicinity. 

Broad sheets of livid blue lightning, glancing 
through the grated apertures near the roof of the 
crypt, occasionally dispersed the thick darkness 
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that reigned in this desolate abode of the dead,, appeared to them the sweetest music they had 
and rendered the sable remains of mouldering ever heard—it was the bells chiming for morning 
coffins, with their decorations of tarnished plates, prayers, for it was a Wednesday morning. They 
and faded lace, distinctly visible to the terrified heard, also, the echo of steps in the aisles of the 
gaze of these trembling living tenants of the tomb; | church above them, and, simultaneously exerting 
while the reiterated peals of thunder, which fol- all the strength that yet remained to them, they 
lowed each flash, as their echoes reverberated | called for assistance, and kicked against the door 
through the hollow aisles above, appeared to shake | with desperate vehemence. They then paused 
the church to its foundations, till they were in mo- | and listened;—but all was silent in the chureh— 
mentary expectation of being buried beneath its the bells had ceased, and every other sound had 
massy ruins. (died away. ‘Their new-born hopes of rescue 
My young friends may picture to themselves the | expired. They appeared only to have been ex. 
state of mind in which these unhappy boys passed | cited, to increase the bitterness of that death, which 
the dismal hours, till the tempest died away, and| now seemed inevitable; and again they wept and 
a few grey streaks of light, stealing through the| implored the mercy of God, with agonizing sup. 
lofty gratings above them, indicated that it was plications, till they had neither tears nor words 
morning. But what was morning to them? Its left. 
beams brought no prospect, no hope of delive-| “Hark!” cried George, starting from the re. 
rance, from the gloomy dungeon in which they | cumbent posture in which he had been crouching 
were shut from all the world. It was in vain that) on the topmost step of the vault, with his earto’ 
they exalted their voices in frantic cries for help, the door, «I hear a noise in the church again— 
and kicked or struck against the door of the vault. | now, Edgar, join with me in shouting as loud as 
No one heard them—no one suspected the place | you can;” but Edgar made no reply.—*“ Come, 
of their imprisonment: their crime had brought) Edgar, come! don’t be faint-hearted now; itis for 
its own punishment; and the artful manner in) life, remember!” continued George, groping in the 
which they had conducted the circumstances of | dark for the arm of his silent brother, which he 
their escape, in order to elude pursuit, would, they | shook impatiently. But the ery which he now 
felt assured, preclude all chance of their poor | raised, was one more piercing than any which the 
mother guessing their present situation. She was | united voices of both had yet uttered, for the arm 
at that moment, they imagined, divided between | of Edgar sunk powerlessly, as he relinquished it, 
indignation at their lawless absence, and anxiety and his form rolled a dull and helpless weight 
for their safety, and, as they well knew, “ more in | to the bottom of the steps. 
sorrowWthan in anger” searching forthem inevery| ‘Oh, he is dead !”’ he shrieked, “ J tempted him 
probable direction. |} to do evil; wretch that I was! and the wages of 
« But, oh!” said George, weeping bitterly, “ she | sin is death.” 
does not, she cannot guess the extent of our present George Morrison was in that dreadful moment 
misery. We shall die a dreadful death, in this | unconscious of the sound of approaching foot- 
frightful place, and she will not know what has | steps and voices—till he started on hearing the 
become of us, but will continue to expect us home { grating of a key in that long inexorable lock, and 
from day to day, till our mouldering remains are| the clattering of hastily drawn back bolts. Une 
discovered, the next time these dismal vaults are) brief half hour before, and rapturously would he 
opened for another funeral, and then every one have hailed those welcome sounds! but now, 
will learn the sad fate of the disobedient bro-| when the expanding portals admitted the fresh air 
thers.” | and blessed light of heaven into his gloomy prison, 
“And must we really die, brother George ?” | he turned away his sickening gaze, and exclaim- 
cried Edgar, clinging to him in an agony that | ing, “ Oh, Edgar, Edgar!” sunk fainting on the 
baffles description. | pale insensible form that was now revealed to his 
“J see no other prospect,” said George, in a low, | sight. 
hoarse voice, “ for even if it were possible for us | His first sensation, when long-suspended anima- 
to exist many days in this impure air, we have no| tion was restored, was a confused recollection of 
food.” | images of horror, but his next was heartfelt grati- 
“Oh! cried Edgar. “and I am so hungry,|tude to Heaven, for the mercy that had been 
too.—How glad should we now be of the smallest | vouchsafed to him, when he beheld his brother 
morsel of that supper, which we rebelliously re-| Edgar in a sound sleep beside him, and his poor 
fused to eat, on purpose to vex mamma;"’ and here mother hanging over them with tears of joy. He 
they both wept afresh. | would have spoken, to implore her forgiveness; 
At intervals, through that long cheerless day, | but she placed her hand on his lips, and told him, 
they endeavored to make themselves heard, but | “that the doctor had enjoined profound silence @ 
their attempts were fruitless as before, and the | his present weak state.” A 
pangs of hunger aud thirst were added in no slight!“ Tecan perceive your contrition in your looks, 
degree to the agony of mind they suffered. Ano-| continued she, “and therefore I will not chide 
ther night of horror succeeded, and they gave you: you have both been severely punished for 
themselves upto despair till, exhausted, with | your fault, and all I can say to you on the subject 
excessive weeping, they, towards morning sunk | is, ‘ Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall zou.’” 
into a sort of stupor rather than sleep, sittingon| ‘“ Thus ends Grandmamma’s narrative,” sal 
the cold damp steps of the vault, with their arms | Helen; “ but she adds a word or two to explain, 
entwined about each other. From this state of that the persons who came to open the church for 


forgetfulness they were roused by a sound that morning prayers, hearing a noise in the vaults, 
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were greatly alarmed, and ran to inform the mi-) 


nister of the circumstance, who, conjecturing that 
«me one had been inadvertently shut in on the 
night of the funeral, hastened to search into the 
matter, Which occasioned the fortunate deliver- 
ance of the truantbrothers. ‘They were very near) 


paying a dreadful penalty for their disobedience. | 


[hope you will apply the moral of the tale to your 


own case, when you feel tempted to act in opposi-| 
tion to the will of those who are the best judges) 
ofthat which is proper for you,” added Cousin | 


Helen, as she closed the book. 





Emma. 
VERSES SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT. 
Emma! ’tis a name to wake 
Poesy—for its own sake ; 
Prior, when he dress’d in rhyme 
Better song of olden time, 
Borrowing it, his verse to aid, 
Emma call’d his ** Nut-brown Maid.” 


But to features such as these, 

Call their owner what you please, 
All the magic of a name 

Could award no higher claim; 
’Tis their highest to express 
Childhood’s simple loveliness. 


What should painter—graver give 
Childhood’s representative ? 

Eyes of mild and thoughtful tone, 
Forehead where no care is shown, 
Cheeks just tinted from the rose, 
Lips where lurking smiles repose. 


Thus the poet would opine, 
Maiden all unknown! of thine; 
Fancy deems the likeness true, 
Those who know thee vouch it too ; 
More than this I need not ask 

Mine to make a blissful task. 


For a blissful task, I ween, 

To the bard it aye hath been, 
Thus brief intercourse to hold— 
Not with hearts where love is cold, 
But with one in being’s prime, 

Yet unchill’d by care or crime. 


Happy Maiden ! unto thee 

Life a Summer-morn should be ; 
Innocence and joy the Light, 
Making all around thee bright ; 
Tears of transient sorrow born 
Like the dew-drops on the thorn. 


What, to thee, the world’s turmoil ? 
Wealth’s false splendor, Fashion’s toil? 
One kind kiss from dear Mamma, 

One bright smile from fond Papa, 

In thy guileless heart outweighs 

All that worldlings prize or praise. 


Thou art all untaught, as yet, 

Frigid rules of etiquette, 

In whose cold and formal school 
Hearts are tanght to feel—by rule ; 
Heads to think—by Fashion’s sway; 
Tongues her prompting to obey. 


) 


| 
| 





Of Philosophy like this, 
Ignorance, sweet child, is bliss ; 
Be thy spirit wiser taught ; 

In each action, word, and thought, 
Keep that high prerogative 
Innocence hath power to give. 


By that yet unclouded brow, 
Heaven itself is round thee now ; 
Thence thy deathless spirit’s birth, 
Though a sojourner on earth ; 
Thitherward it still should tend, 
Heaven its origin, and end. 


Dews that nourish Morning’s flowers, 
Dry up in day’s after hours; 

Let them not an emblem be 

Of what now should nourish Thee ; 
These, if hived up in thy heart, 

Shall not hence in haste depart. 


But, their influence appealing 

To expanding thought and feeling, 
They shall still, from day to day, 
Prove thy sustenance and stay, 
Like the Manna which was given 
Every morning fresh from Heaven! 





The Death of the First-Born. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Turoven Egypt’s pale land there is wailing and 
weeping, 

The king and her people have started from Bleep- 
ing; 

At midnight, in horror around, to behold 

The vengeance the prophet of God had foretold. 

That vengeance, delayed and long threatened in 
vain, 

Hath descended in terror on city and plain. 

It hath fallen alike on the high and the low, 

And the shriek of a nation, united in woe, 

Hath burst forth, in such accents, as never before 

Affrighted the echoes of Nile’s trembling shore, 

And shall never again till the world be no more, 


They have waked to behold by the lightning’s red 
glare, 

A sight that has frozen each heart with despair. 

The first-born! the first-born! their dearest, their 
best, 

From the man in his strength, to the babe at the 
breast; 

The maid in her beauty, her mother’s fond pride, 

And the father’s delight, the fair boy at his side: 

The first-born of man, and the first-born of beast, 

All, all have been smitten from greatest te least. 

From the heir of proud Pharaoh, who sits on the 
throne, 

To the son of the bondmaid, obscure and unknown, 

Not one hath escaped the destroyer’s dread sword, 

Commissioned to punish the foes of the Lord. 


But Isracl, the chosen, is safe from all harm, 

His tribes have not suffered dismay or alarm : 

They are saved by the blood of the Lamb that was 
slain ; 

Lo, the arm of Jehovah hath severed their chain, 

And the Patriarch’s seed is a nation again. 
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Giulia and Beatrice. 
(A Tale of the Fourteenth Century. ) 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Giutta Cotonna and Beatrice Ursini were the 


daughters of two rich and powerful Roman no- 
Their parents 


bles, of the fourteenth century. 
were deadly foes, for they were members of the 


flee away with me, to aplace of rest and refuge 
from the storm. Come, strip off those costly jew. 
els from your neck and arms, and exchange the 
perilous robes of nobility for the humble garb of 
the peasant girl, which L have brought to disguise 
you withal.” 

Giulia yielded unresisting obedience to the pe. 
quisitions of Paulina, who, in the mean time, 
collected together some articles of value, which 


two great rival families who had for more than a 
century agitated Rome with their contentions. — 
Much blood had been shed in their quarrels, nor Giulia’s hand, took charge of the other herself. 
was the hereditary animosity of the houses of Co-| then taking the noble damsel by the arm, she Je 
louna and Ursini confined to the males of these! her from the Colonna palace just before it was 
Young as she was, Beatrice entered by the savage populace, who came fromal 


she made into two bundles, and, putting one inj 


hostile families. 


Ursin had learned to regard every individual who 
bore the name of Colonna, with the deepest ha- 
tred, and most especially was Giulia Colonna the 
object of her enmity. They never met except at 
religious processions and public festivals, but on 
these occasions Beatrice always gave Giulia looks 
indicative of wrath and disdain. Giulia Colonna 
was of a different spirit; she had been educated 
by her lost mother in the practice of the Christian 
duties of meekness and forbearance towards her 
enemies; and sofar was she from returning scorr: 


for scorn, that she lamented the impossibility of 


conciliating her adversary by gentle words and 
kind offices. 

At the time of which I speak, Giulia’s grandfa- 
ther, the renowned Stephen Colonna, had gained 
a preponderate influence in Rome, over the fac- 


tion of the Ursini, but his triumph was of brief 


duration: a third and more powerful party sprang 
up in Rome, under the celebrated tribune Rienzi, 


the leader of the plebeian order, or commons, of 


Rome, These had jong been impatient of the ty- 
ranny of the nobles, and at length took advan- 
tage of the dissensions among that proud class, 
to rise in arins against thein, with the avowed in- 
tention of putting every one to death who resisted 
them. 

On that eventful day, when the tribune Rienzi 
had arrested the heads of all the patrician fami- 
lies in Rome, an old Roman female, who was at- 
tached to the family of Colonna, rushed into the 
palace of Giulia’s father, and addressed the terri- 
fied damsel in these words,— 

“The Colonna is smitten, base and pillar; 
your father, your grandfather, and your uncles 
are all captive, my child; and I have hastened 
hither, to warn you of the approach of the brutal 


mob, who will presently come to pillage and des- | 


troy every thing that pertains to your house and 
name.” 

“My father, grandfather, and my uncles, all 
captive !’’ repeated Giulia, turning very pale, ‘is 
it the malice of the Ursini that has wrought their 


fall?” 


“The Ursini are involved in the same ruin,” 


replied Paulina, * it is the work of the base Ri-) 


enzi, the leader of the plebeians: and the triumph 
is that of the abject over the mighty! The blood 
of Ursini, as well as that of Colonna, will be 
poured forth like water this day. There is nota 
man of either of these proud houses that can es- 
cape! but you, my dove, my precious one,” con- 
tinued she, enfolding the trembling form of the 
noble maiden in her sunburnt arms, “ you shall 


quarters of the city to plunder and lay waste every 

thing that belonged to the nobles of that family, 

Rome resounded with the clash of Weapons, 
and the furious shouts of contending parties- 
There was blood and death in every street—rage, 
terror, and consternation in all faces. Noble and 
gallant gentlemen were attacked and slain, in 
spite of the resistance of their followers, on every 
side; yet the timid Giulia. with no better protec. 
tor than an aged female plebeian, passad through 
every peril safe and unknown, and succeeded in 
gaining the barriers of the fatal city. The gates 
of Rome were zealously guarded by the soldiers 

of Rienzi, to prevent the escape of the noble and 
the wealthy; but who would think of detaining 
the humble Paulina, and her grandchild, as slie 
called Giulia Colonna? 

Far as the eye could see, the Campagna was 
filled with men, women, and children, who fled, 
some in groups and some as: lonely individuals, 
towards the Abruzza mountains, which have in 
all ages afforded .a refuge to Italian fugitives, 
whether nobles or slaves, Christians or pagans. 
None paused to bestow even a passing look or 
word on Paulina and Giulia, who were soon lef 
far behind the rest, for they were heavily loaded 

| with the valuables they had carried from the Co 
lonna Palazzo, and Giulia was unaccustomed to 

' travel on foot in the meridian heat of day. 

} 6 Courage, my child,” said Paulina, “ the race 

is notalways to the swift, nor the battle to the 

strong. Our progress, though slow, is sure, and 
I know of a wood-cutter’s cottage in yonder copse 

‘atthe foot of the mountains, where we shall obtain 
food and shelter for the night.” 

| «But Tam weary, and parched with thirst,” 

said Giulia, “my strength will never hold out tll 

I gain yonder distant wood ” 

“Comfort thee, my child,” said Paulina, “| 
have in my bosom a phial, with a drop of wine, 
which shall be a cordial to revive thy drooping 
strength.” 

“ Hold!” cried Giulia, pointing to a damsel, ap- 
parently about her own age, who was stretched 
upon the earth in a deep swoon, “here is one 
whose necessity appeareth to be greater than 
‘mine, she shall have the precious draught.” 
| Say not so, lady mine,” replied Paulina, after 
‘examining the features of the fainting girl, “1's 
Beatrice Ursini, thy foe.” 
| «She is my sister!” exclaimed the generous 
Giulia, “a sister in adversity,” continued she, 


| 





gently raising the languid head of Beatrice on her 
|arm, and moistening her lips with the wine. 
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After a few moments, the color revisited the | 
pale cheek of Beatrice, and she unclosed her eyes | 


with a deep sigh,—but when she perceived by 
whom she was supported, she struggled to extri- 
cate herself from her arms, exclaiming, “Oh, 
woe is me! that I should have fallen into the 
hands of my foes.” 

«Fear not, we are friends,’ 
asoothing voice. 

« You are a daughter of Colonna, and therefore 
my enemy, for Lam an Ursini,” said Beatrice. 


’ 


«What have the children of Colonna and Ur- |. 


sini to do with enmity in an hour like this ?” cried 
the weeping Giulia, “ when the blood of their un- 
happy parents is even now, perchance, flowing 


inamingled stream, on the same scaffold, and we | 


their wretched children are outcasts and wander- 
ers, united in one common calamity.” 


Beatrice was deeply touched at this tender ad-| newed their former feuds. 








lonna family was the abbess. On the way they 
were encountered by robbers, who took from the 
helpless trio every thing of value which they had 
carried from home, and it was only at the earnest 


intreaties of Paulina that their lives were spared, 
They reached the convent in woful plight—bare- 


| footed, and with garments torn and travel-soiled : 
replied Giulia, in | 


but they were granted a refuge among the com- 
passionate nuns, and received every kind atten- 
tion and comfort which they required in their for- 
lorn circumstances. 

Seven years after this disastrous period, Rienzi 
was driven from the exalted station he had gain- 
ed, and, after many vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
iguominiously slain by his victorious enemies.— 
Such of the dispersed members of the houses of 
Colonna and Ursini as had escaped his destroy- 
ing vengeance, then returned to Rome, and re- 
Giulia and Beatrice 


dress from the lips of one whom she had hereto-| had learned better things during the days of exile 
fore regarded with such causeless hatred. Atthe) and sorrow. They bad become true Christians, 


same moment a low sullen sound was borne upon 
the breeze from the distant city of Rome. 

“Hark!” cried Paulina, “ it is the great bell of 
the Vatican, tolling for the execution of the neble 
victims of Rienzi and the mob.” 

The color faded from the cheek of either maid- 
en. It was the knell of both their fathers; the 
knell of every man of the hostile houses of Ursini 
and Colonna, that was in Rienzi’s power, they 
then heard. 

The damsels exchanged looks of anguish and 
sympathy with each other. Pride, hatred, and 
jealous wrath were alike forgotten, in that mo- 
ment; they fell upon each other’s necks, and 
wept. They wept long and passionately; and 
when the bell of the Vatican ceased to toll, and 
the last echoes of its sullen murinurs had died 
away in silence, Giulia Colonna and Beatrice Ur- 
sini were both orphans, and they mourned for 
their murdered parents like sisters together. 

Paulina, whom gratitude had induced warmly 
to espouse the cause of the Colonna family, and 
who had in the first instance felt disposed to dis- 
approve of the kindly feelings evinced by Giulia 
towards the daughter of her foes, was awed and 
melted at the reconciliation that had taken place 
between the noble damsels, under circumstances 
so deeply affecting, and she willingly acceded to 
Giulia’s entreaty for her to extend her support, 
succor, and protection to the unfortunate Bea- 
trice as well as herself. As for Beatrice, her 
proud spirit was so subdued by the unexpected 
calamity that had fallen upon her, and her bodily 
powers were so exhausted by the unwonted fa- 
tigue to which she had been exposed, that she 
clung to the arm of Paulina for support, as if she 
had been her own nurse-child. Slowly and sor- 
rowfully the noble orphan maidens, with their 
humble guide and protector, pursued their weary 
way, till they reached the little wood which Pau- 
lina had pointed out to them as the haven of rest 
for the night. There they obtained both food and 
shelter from the kind wood-cutter, whe cheerfully 
resigned his own supper and bed to the tired fu- 
gitives. The next day they again set forth, to 
pursue their journey to a convent among the 














mountains, of which one of the ladies of the Co- 


and, unmoved by the fierce contentions of their 
hostile kindred, they lived united in the tenderest | 
bonds of friendship with each other. 





A Moonlight Ditty. 


Tue Moonlight! the soft Moonlight! 
How sweetly it falls down 

Upon the city’s thousand streets, 
Or quiet country town! 

The humblest village, by its beams 
Looks lovelier than by day, 

As o’er its still and lone churchyard 
It sheds its softest ray. 

And far from human dwelling-place, 
In lane or wild wood scene, 

On streamlet’s banks, or common bare, 
How gently falls its sheen ! 


The pale Moonlight! the calm Moonlight! 
Earth in her hour of rest, 

Seems as she woo'd its lustre mild 
To bask upon her breast: 

The trees spread out their leafy boughs 
To catch the trembling ray ; 

The timid flowers, with folded leaves, 
Their thanks with odours pay. 

Even the dewy grass around 
Enjoys the blessing given, 

And sparkles on its myriad blades 
With borrowed light from heaven. 


The still Moonlight! the hush’d Moonlight! 
Not voiceless is its bliss ; 

’T were strange if music were not found 
To greet an hour like this. 

From many a copse the Nightingale 
Pours her sweet thrilling strain ; 

And Echo loves to waft the notes 
O’er hill, and grove, and plain. 

And sweeter seems that liquid song, 
Heard by the murmuring rill, 

In the deep quietude of night, 
When all beside is still. 


The pure and passionless Moonbight! 
Not only unto earth 
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Its gentle loveliness is lent 
To give fresh beauty birth; 
Upon the broad and billowy deep 
Descends its glory bright; 
Touching full many a flowing sail, 
And wave, with siivery light; 
The steersinan owns its influence, 
With grateful, glistening eyes, 
And hails, with homely benison, 
The beacon of the skies! 


The pensive, soothing, cool Moonlight! 
Far more than Earth or Sea, 

May human hearts, as these do here, 
Iu silence honor thee: 

Well has the artist’s magic skill 
Portrayed the syren power, 

In bosoms which most feel its spell, 
Of thy subduing hour: 

It should be one to lead our souls 
To Him who lit thy rays; 

And the best homage of our hearts 
Is silent thanks and praise ! 





The Pinch of Salt. 
August 10. 


My pear Sister,—I promised to write youa 
long letter from the Rectory, giving you some ac- 
count of my visitto Suffolk. [am much delight- 
ed with all | have seen of the country. Tam told 
that it is more peculiarly beautiful in the spring, 
because the meadows, banks, and hedge-rows are 
so richly adorned with wild luwers. At present 
the country is full of ripened corn, spread out like 
a sea of waving gold; and itisa glorious sight to 
see the loaded ears of wheat bowing their grace- 
ful heads before the summer breeze. In some 
places the joyous season of harvest has already 
commenced. You, my dear Caroline, seated in 
a London drawing-room, would perhaps find it 
difficult to enter into my feelings, on beholding 
for the first time the sickle put into a field of ripe 
corn, and the first sheaf of the harvest bound and 
setup. It was a sight that made my heart glow 
with grateful adoration of the bounteous Giver of 
all good things, who had of His abundant merey, 
“preserved to our use the kindly fruits of the 
earth, so as in due time we might enjey them,” 
according to the simple but impressive prayer of 
our beautiful Litany. 

The harvest is a season to which the peasantry 
look forward with hope, and they hail its arrival 
with evident pleasure. Their iabor is harder at 
that time, it is true, but then their wages are much 
higher, and they enjoy many little indulgences 
at that time, of which they do not partake at any 
other. The harvestmen blew atin horn when 
they go out to work, and also when they return in 
the evening. I have seen a whole possse of them 
returning home, with their straw hats garlanded 
with corn-flowers, and you cannot think how 
pretty it looks. If any stranger enters the field 
where they are at work, or even stops in the road 
to reconnoitre them, they boldly demand «a lar- 
gess;” asmall gratuity, which is generally accor- 
ded by those who are acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the country. 








The harvestmen, on receiving this gift, alway. 
ask the donor if he would wish them to « halloo 
a largess.” Ifhe signifies his assent to this pro- 
clamation of bis bounty, the men all quit their Ja. 
bor, and join hands in a circle in the middle of the 
field, and shout simultaneously “ A la—a-ay. 
gess!” with all their strength, dwelling on the firg 
syllable as long as they can, with raised and ypj. 

ted hands; but when they pronounce the second 
‘they all drop their voices and arms together,— 
This is repeated three times, after which they ut 
ter three yells in conclusion, 

The harvestmen who board in the farm-houses 
fare sumptuously during the month of harves.- 
| They are entitled to a hot dinner of meat and pud- 
| ding every day; and at eleven o'clock in the 
|morning, and four in the afternoon, they have 
each a large light plum-bun, with a pint of ale 
| a piece, carried into the field, to encourage them 
| to work cheerfully. 

These extra refreshments they call, in their 
| provincial language, their “ elevenses” and “ four. 
| ses.” I could not at firet imagine what the ser. 
vants meant by talking of carrying the harves- 
men their elevenses and their fourses, till Mrs. 
Henley explained that it was a vulgar abbrevia- 
tion of the fuur-o’clock and eleven o’clock meals. 

I will now amuse you with a droll mischance 
which | saw befall a whole basket-full of harves- 
‘cakes, and four bottles of ale, only yesterday, 

You must know, that just behind the Reetory 
there is an ancient Flemish-looking farm-house, 
which is occupied by an old widow of the name 
of Dodd, who keeps her son’s house, and takes 
care of his only child, a fat, roly-poly little girl, of 
| four years old, who has lost her mother. A very 
| loving creature is Roly-poly, so we all call litle 
| Fanny Dodd. She loves granny dearly, she says; 
she loves the lainbs, the horses, the chickens, and 
the pigs, but the most especial object of herre- 
'gard is Giles Cook, the cow-boy. She follows 
‘him every where, hanging to the tattered lining 
‘of his jacket, which has broken bounds, and gew 

erally flutters behind like a sort of tail. Giles, 
who bears a great resemblance to the pictures of 
a juvenile Dutch boor, is not, I suspect, so grate: 
ful for Fanny’s affection as he ought to be. [have 
seen him extricate his gabardine from her grasp 
with very little show of courtesy, and scampet 
away from her as fast as his legs would carry 
him, leaving her shrieking most piteously, “ Dily: 
dear Dily, come back to Fanny!” and if he does 
condescend to admit her company, it is only for 
the sake of beguiling the poor babe into some 
scrape or other. 

Yesterday, Dame Dodd, who, by the bye, is 8 
rare scold, despatched Giles into the harvest-field 
‘with the four-o’clock refreshment for her son and 
hismen. There were eight nice large plum-buns 
"just warm from the oven, so light and white tha! 
it was quite a pleasure to see the Goody stow 
them together, with four bottles of ale, in a bas 
_ket, which was slung round Giles neck with all 
due care and caution; his mistress exhorting him 
allthe while to walk steadily to the field, and ner 
ther to loiter by the way, nor to run so fast as 
endanger the safety of the bottles. “To-day, 
said Dame Dodd, “I treat my son and his me? 


| 


| 
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with bottled ale, because thay are carting wheat, | 


which is harder work than reaping.” 

Scarcely had Giles trudged from the door, 
when he heard a lisping voice behind him ery, 
«Oh Dily, Dily ! stop for Fanny!” and Roly-poly 
came bustling after him in a great hurry. 

“Go in,” said Giles, “I don’t want you;” but 
Roly-poly would not be thus rejected: catching 
him by the arm, she pointed to a wild magpie that 
had just alighted in the yard, and was curiously 
examining a bone, and earnestly besought him to 
catch it for her. 

“If T had a pinch of salt to put on its tail, per- 
haps I might,” cried the mischief-loving urchin, 
with a sly grin. 

Away trotted poor Fanny to the house, and re- 


inone hand, and the other full of salt, trembling 
with anxiety all the while, lest either the magpie 
should have flown, or Giles departed, during her 
absence; but the magpie was still chattering over 
the bone, and Giles continued to watch its pro- 
ceedings, cautiously approaching step by step, 
having come to the conclusion that the bird might 
be surprised and caught. 

When poor Roly-pely drew near with her dou- 
ble lading of the salt and the cage, he thrust her 


rudely back with one hand, and attempted to | 


clutch the magpie withthe other. The bird rose, 
and flew to a short distance. 

“All your fault, Miss Fan!” cried Giles, «I 
should have had her then, if you had not come in 
the way. 

“I'm sure you told me to bring the pinch of 
salt, Dily,” sobbed she, greatly hurt at his un- 
courteous usage. “ Be quiet, I shall have her 
now,” cried Giles, as the bird alighted a second 
time on the stump of an old tree, that overhung 
the horsepond; and forgetful of the burden that 
was slung across his shoulder, he made a spring 
towards mistress Mag, missed his mark, and tum- 
bled head foremost into the hersepond. Souse 
went all the harvest-cakes into the dirty water, 
and floated away in fine style. Smash went the 
four bottles to the bottom of the pond, and all the 
ale was lost. Poor frightened Fanny now set up 
her pipes, and ran towards the house, screaming 
“Dily drowned! Dily drowned !” 

Out lew Dame Dodd with a horsewhip in her 
hand, and the moment Giles scrambled out of the 


the mud out of his eyes and mouth, she caught 
him by the collar, and took summary vengeance 
on his luckless shoulders for the loss of her cakes 
and ale. 

With this catastrophe I will conclude my long 
letter, dear Caroline, begging you to believe me, 
with every affectionate wish for your health and 
happiness, your loving sister, 

ANNA LEE. | 





Happiness. 


Not in riches, not in name, 
Not in title, not in fame 
Nor honor makes our woes the less, 


——_ 


The Nile. 


Tue Nile is yet a noble stream, and sweeps in 
triumph on, 

E’en as it swept when Time was young, in ages 
past and gone; 

When Egypt was a land whose fame o’er all the 
world was spread, 

Whence knowledge, in a barbarous age, her light 
and splendor shed. 


| And yearly, as in days of yore, Nile’s waters wide 


expand, 
| Pouring their tributary flood to fertilize the land ; 
For nature still performs her part unconscious of 


decay, 


wrned panting and out of breath, with a bird-cage | Though Egypt's power, and pride, and wealth— 


have dream-like pass'd away ! 


Still round Rosetta’s garden-groves a lingering 
beauty reigns, 

Brightning the broad and busy Nile, and Egypt's 
outstretch’d plains; 

The boats, with their white sails outspread, pass 
up and down the stream, 

As if the glory of the past were not a vanish’d 
dream. 


And there in gardens richer far than Fancy can 
portray, 

The Sycamore and Fig-tree make a twilight at 
noon-day ; 

The Date, Banana, Citron, Lime, in all their vi- 
gor grow, 

And mid their brightly varied green, the blushing 
roses blow. 





But ’tis not living Beauty's charm which o'er old 
Nile hath cast 

Its magic influence—that proud spell is borrow'd 
from Tue Past! 

The thoughts and feelings it awakes—most touch- 
ing and sublime, 

Are link’d with memories that bave birth in the 
far olden time. 


The Shepherd-kings, who yet recall the patriar- 
chal day, 

The maze of Hieroglyphic lore through which 
we darkly stray ; 

Astronomers who brightly watch'd the stars from 
highest towers, 

Huge Sphynx, and mighty Pyramid, which speak 
their builders’ powers :— 


Fragments of temples, in whose fancs to monsters 
men have knelt; 

Ruins of palaces wherein Monarchs of old have 
dwelt; 

Tradition, Legend, Hist’ry’s page, and many a 
mould’ring pile, 

Alike associate with the past thy glory, ancient 
Nile! 

A higher and a holier charm than even these can 

ive, 
In ev young and guileless heart must bid thy 


memory live ; 
Tis link’d with Sacred Chronicles ; whose faith 





But in content is happiness! , 
20 vf 


ful records tell 
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Of Pharaoh's pride and punishment, and captive | Thus did the might of Istael’s God, by his supreme 






Israel. decree, 
From their dark house of bondage set his chosey 
"Twas by thy side, the tyrant held in bondage , people free. 





dark and drear, 
The chosen people of their God through many a | 
lingering year ; : ' 
. ~ os . . As wrought beside thee, mighty str , 
Till by his own Almighty Power, and with an | * WFUs! de thee, mighty stream. to mag. 
outstretched hand, nify the Lord. 


He led them forth to liberty in their long-promised | And ‘tis a ner prerogative of their time-hop. 
ored claim, 





Such were the marvels which of yore truths 
chronicles record, 















Jand. 5 : 
| Which gives unto thee, ancient Nile, thy mo 

And on thy stream to death was doom‘d the help- | enduring fame. 

less Hebrew child, | While miracles sublime as these with thy remem. 
Had not his artless innocence a Princess’ heart | beance duel, 

beguil d; , | It were a miracle more strange did we not ews 
For her’s was woman's melting heart, and her's their spell : 

a ee soal, ~ « Nor can the wide earth boast a spot by pilgrim 
Nor could her cruel sire’s command their influ- footsteps trod, 

ence control. Where have been made more manifest the migly 





ty works of God! 





The outcast child became a man, and with his 
manhood grew 
Love of his kindred and his race—sense of their 
outrage too, BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Which, nurs’d in Midian solitudes, became a holy { «Joy, joy, Augustus! Papa has promised 
neal, : , | take us to Plymouth Regatta with him to-morrow, 
A heaven-born impulse, urging him for Israel tO! iris be o Ane day,” cried Frank Wilmot, caper- 
appeal. ing into the room. 
‘Oh dear, how delightful!” exclaimed Augus 
tus, * How are we to go?” 
“ Papa means to drive Rose and Clara in th 
phaeton, and we are to ride our ponies.” 
Augustus was, of course, much pleased wih 
| this arrangement, and the two brothers went 
bed full of agreeable anticipations of the morrov. 
There are, however, few things of more fre 
quent occurrence than the disappointment of par 


And he who sent them was not slack His sover-| ties of pleasure. Frank and Augustus Wilme. 
eign power to show, who had dreamed of Plymouth Regatta all the 


By signs and tokens manifold, in heaven, on earth night, had the mortification to be told in the mor 
below ; ing, that their papa had been summoned wner 


The thunder echoed from above, the fire ran on\ pectedly to London, to attend the death-bed of 1 
the ground, beloved friend, and therefore the promised excur 
And devastating hail pour’d down on Egypt's sion to Plymouth Regatta could net take place. 
“How very provoking!” exclaimed Augustus 
“and it is such a bright beautiful morning.” 
The crimson'd streams roll’d by in blood, as with! « Perhaps as it is only seven miles distant, pap’ 
the battle’s fray ; will let us ride our ponies to see the Regatlt 
The insect tribes, in countless swarms darken’d | without him,” observed Frank, as he ran to hit 
the light of day ; papa’s chamber. But Mr. Wilmot was not there, 
And clouds of locusts o’er the land were borne on | he had been gone some hours. Frank returned 
euger wing ; }to Augustus with a blank countenance. 
While slimy reptiles throng’d in shoals the palace | « Come, don’t be cast down, Frank,” cried Av 
of the king. potivay “for we can go just as well by ourselves, 


_ as with papa. Sure we are old enough to takt 
arkness, eren to be felt, w s 
Then darkness, eren felt, wrapt in ite mantle | eare of curselves.” 








Plymouth Regatta. 














He lefi the plains of Midian, with Aaron his com- 
peer, 

To bear the message of I AM unto the tyrart’s 
ear ; 

There, with a prophet’s mien and step, “the pal- 
ace courts he trod,” 

And fearlessly made known the will of captive | 
Israel's God! 




















plains around. 



























dread . ‘ . : “That is very true, for I am twelve, and ye 
The monarch s halls, the idols’ shrines, the pea-| are thirteen. Papa has often sent us to Exete 
eant’s lowly shed; and Devonport with messages and notes, and this 
And last, f + aga their woes, was heard a | is a much less distance,” said Frank; “ and pay 
ery forlorn, r " i 2 ne day,” put 
Proclaieg, m the dead of night, the dou of| id uy we. showld got ware fine gS 
their Gret-born. ted dereliction from the path of duty. 
Then hurried they their captives forth, encum-| “« My dear brothers,” said Clara, when they & 





bered with the spoil | tered the breakfast parlor, “it was useless putting 


Of those who long had held them there in thral- | on your best clothes this morning, as we wre P 
dom’s ceascless toil. vented froin going to Plymouth Regatta. 
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«[ know of nothing that will prevent us from| mained, and witnessed the decision of the contest, 
going to the Regatta,” returned Frank sturdily. | at the expense of a complete drenching. They 
« We cannot go without papa, you well know,”| witnessed the decision of the cont st, it is true, 
observed Clara. butthey knew little of the matter, for the ocean 
“It would not be proper for you and Rose to go| became so misty that they could not distinguish 
without papa, certainly,” replied Frank, “ but) the colors of the rival yachts. 
Augustus and [ can ride our ponies to Plymouth,| After watching the clouds with great anxiety, 


just as well by ourselves as with papa ” a temporary gleam of sunshine revived their 
« You would not surely doa thing of which pa-/ drooping spirits. Again the lofty cliffs, the pic- 
a would so highly disapprove?” |turesque island of St. Nicholas, and the Hoe, 


“How do you know that papa would disap-| were thronged with gaily-dressed groups, and the 
prove of our going, Miss Clara?” demanded Au-| ocean was studded with pretty pleasure-boats, 
gustus, pertly. | that followed in the track of the light vessels that 

“Tam sure he would.” | started for the second prize. Bands of music sta- 

“Lam as free to say [am sure he would not, as| tioned in front of the citadel played inspiring airs, 
you are to say he would,” retorted Augustus; | bells rang merrily, sails and silken pennons flut- 
“and what is more, we have both made up our) tered, and every cne looked gay and happy, ex- 
minds to go, and you have no power tuo prevent) cept Frank and Augustus. The shouts of the spec- 
us,” added Frank. | tators cheering the winning yachts did not enliven 

“[ am grieved at your perversity,” said Clara, | them; for they knew they had acted amiss in com- 
but it will bring its own punishment, rely upon it.”| ing to the Regatta without their papa’s know- 

Many other reasons would Miss Wilmot have| ledge; and they were alone and strangers among 
urged, to deter her obstinate brothers from the act | the jocund groups and social parties there assem- 
of covert disobedience on which they had resolv-| bled: 
ed; but instead of listening to her, they ran outof| The interval of fine weather, too, was but of 
the room, saddled their ponies without paying the | brief duration, and the rain began once more to 
slightest attention to the remonstrances of the | descend in torrents. 
groom, and rode off to Plymouth at full speed. “Let us go home,” said Augustus, “my best 

Now Plymouth was ouly seven miles from Mr. | hat is entirely spoiled, and I see no fun in remain- 
Wilmot’s résidence, and the Regatta was not to| ing inthe wet.” 
begin till twelve o'clock, so Frank and Augustus} ‘The pleasure is all to come,” replied Frank, 
arrived nearly three hours earlier than the ocea-| “the shower will soon be over, and I mean to stay 
sion required. Long dull hours they were, for | and see the rowing match, which, I hear the peo- 
they knew not a single person in the town; con-| ple say, is to be the best of the sport. Besides, 
sequently, they had no one to speak to, nor any | there will be fire-worksin the evening, you know.” 
place where they could obtain refreshments for; Augustus was very desirous of sceing the fire- 
themselves or their ponies. They had scampered | works, so he suffered himself to be prevailed upon 
of without taking their breakfast, in their fear lest | to remain, wet, weary, and hungry as he was, ull 
their sister should devise some plan for their de-| the evening. The evening proved, as might have 
tention, and now the ride, together with the sea-| been foreseen, very unfavorable for the display 
air, had considerably sharpened their appetites. | of fire-works. They were delayed tll a very late 
They calculated, however, on meeting Captain} hour, in the hope that the rain would abate; and 
Blount, a friend of their father, who had promised | then the Roman candles went off very indifferent- 
to treat them if they came to the Regatta; but | ly, the rockets would not ascend, and the fire-bal- 
they were not fortunate enough to meet omer loon was a complete failure. 
him, or any other gentleman to whom they were! Frank and Augustus returned in an ill-humor 
known, among the company assembled at I’ly- ‘to the inn, and called for their ponies; but the os- 
mouth to witness the attractive spectacle of the | tlers were all too much engaged with the horses 
Regatta. and carriages of the nobility and gentry who had 

After parading all parts of the town on their po-| attended the Regatta, to be uble to pay the slight- 
nies, they put them up in the stables of one of the | est heed to their orders or intreaties. 
principal hotels, ordered them to be fed and taken| “Oh dear, ob dear! what shall we do!” cried 
care of for the rest of the day, and without inquir-| Augustus, in an accent of distress, “the town- 
ing what the precise expense would be, they went) clock is striking twelve, and we have seven miles 
into the parlor, and partook of the humble refresh-| to ride in rain and darkness.” 
ment of bread and cheese‘and beer. They then | “ There is a tempest coming up, young gentle- 
sauntered to the cliff, and secured advantageous | men, so you had better sleep at the hotel,” ob- 
Places for witnessing the contest between six| served one of the ostlers; “you will meet with 
beautiful yachts that were to sail for the first) some accident on the road, if you attempt to re- 
prize. turn to-night.” 
It was a bright July morning when the brothers{ “Oh, but we dare not stay out all night,” said 
commenced their runaway expedition to Ply-| Augustus, beginning to cry. 
mouth, but at noon dark clouds obscured the ho- “ There is no other alternative, I fear,” observ- 
rizon, and just as the signal-gun was fired for the| ed Frank, as a vivid flash of lightning revealed 
first six yachts to start, it began to rain so heavily,| the crowd of servants and carriages in the inn- 
that the ladies, and every one whocared for health) yard, all of whom would be waited upon, he 
or comfort, retreated to a place of shelter. Frank | knew, before they could obtain attention. 
‘nd Augustus had no where to go, #0 they re-! «Shall we have money enough to pay for our 
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accommodations?” asked Augustus, as they en- Tea for two : : : > ; 50 


tered the hotel. “Ihave only five shillings.” | Candles ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 10 

“ And [have halfa sovereign; so we need not| Bed . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 50 
be under any apprehensions on the score of fi-| Use of sitting-room ‘ ‘ . 10 0 
nance,” observed Prank; whose inexperience in. — 
the charges at fashionable hotels at times of public) Sum total ‘ . : ; - £219 


resort, caused him to err strangely in his calcula- 
tions. 

“Supper, young gentlemen?” demanded the 
waiter when they asked if they could have a bed. 

‘* Supper—no,” repeated Frank, in a hesitating 
tone, weighing the possible cost of the refresh- 
ment against the cravings of his stomach, and the 
importunate looks of Augustus. 

“ Dear Frank, I ain so coid and hungry, do let 
us have some tea,” said Augustus. 

The waiter vanished, and returned immediate- 
ly with the urn and tea-things, which he placed 
before Frank. : 

‘I did not order tea,” said Frank. 

“That young gentleman did, sir, which is all 
the same,” said the waiter, filling the tea-pot. 

“If we must have tea, I should be glad of some- 
thing to eat,” observed Frank. 

“ Coming, sir!” cried the waiter, whisking out 
of the room to answer halfa dozen bells that were 
all ringing at once. 

Why don't you bring us some toast or bread 
and butter ?"’ demanded Frank of a second waiter, 
who at last appeared in answer to repeated peals 
trom their bell. 

‘*Coming, sir!” replied the man, scampering 
away as faust as he could at the sume time. 

After waiting half an hour, the first waiter 
brought in three tiny slices of bread and butter as 
thin as a wafer. 

“We want something more substantial,” cried 
Frank. Bring us toast and biscuits.” 

“Coming, sir,” repeated the waiter; but no. 
thing more in the shape of food made its appear. 
ance that night, and the luckless brothers depart- 
ed to bed, half famished, and highly indignant at 
the entertainment they had received at the most 
fashionable hotel in Plymouth. 

Allthe best chambers were occupied by persons 
of consequence, so the Master Wilmots had to put 
up with very indifferent sleeping accommoda- 
tions for the night. They rose early the next 
morning, though it continued to rain heavily, 
with the intention of returning home in time for | 


“ Two pounds and one shilling! Frank, you 
are joking,” exclaimed Augustus in great agita. 
tion. 

“There must be some mistake,” observed 

Frank. “No one could have the conscience to 
charge such a sum for a mouthful of bread ang 
cheese, a glass of beer, two cups of tea, and three 
tiny morsels of bread and butter, and such a shab. 
by bed as that we occupied.” 

‘ Master’ s.charges are always considered very 

moderate, sir,” replied the waiter, ‘* but at sucha 

time as this, if apartments are occupied, they must 
be paid for accordingly.” 

It was to no purpose that Frank and Augustus 
disputed the charges, and then proffered all their 
store of worldly wealth in liquidation of the bill 
they had so rashly incurred. The waiter, and 6. 
nally, the lanulord of the hotel told them that fit 
teen shillings would not pay a bill amounting to 

'two pounds one shilling, and coneluded with de. 
taining their ponies as hostages for the payment 
of the whole sum. 

The luckless brothers were in consequence 
/compelled to walk seven weary miles home, fast. 
ing, and through pouring rain; and when they 
arrived there, their papa was still absent, and 
their sisters had no power to obtain the release of 
theircaptive ponies. Their anxiety and uneasi- 
ness during Mr. Wilmot’s absence may be imag- 
ined. His return was delayed a whole fortnight, 
every day of which period was materially adding 

‘tothe debt incurred at the ——— Hotel for the 

standing of Frank and Augustus’ ponies. The 
two culprits scarcely dared look their papa in the 
face on his arrival, and when their sisters flew to 
welcome him, they hung their heads and had not 

,a word to say. 

Mr. Wilmot guessed there was something & 
miss; but before he had time to question them asto 
he cause of their embarrassment, a letter was 
brought in from the landlord of the — Hotel, 
Plymouth, requesting payment of the following 
account: 





breakfast. | £. s.d. 
“ What is there to pay?” demanded Frank, Bill delivered to the Master Wilmots 
taking out his purse. for refreshments for themselves and 
“ You shall have the bill directly, sir,” replied ponies on the dey of Pyeset Re- 
the waiter. gatta . ; . 2 10 
« Bill?” repeated Frank in an accent of alarm. Standing for two ponies in the astien 
“Surely there cannot be much to pay for the of the —_—sHHo tel. for fourteen 
wretched entertainment we have had.” days and nights . ; : . 6 00 
For the warning of some of my readers whose - — 
want of experience in such matters might betray | £8 10 


into a similar dilemma, I will copy the bill, which | , 
wus with all due ceremony, kanded to Frank and| «What's the meaning of this?” asked Mr. Wil- 





Augustus on a salver. mot, handing the letterto Frank with astern coum 
£.s.d. tenance. 
To standing for two ponies a day and | Frank turned very pale, and looked at his bro- 
night at the Hotel, Plymouth 10 0 ther in utter consternation. Augustus burst into 
Corn, hay, &c. for ditto. ; : 5 0 tears. ; 
Lunch fortwo. ; ° 5 0' “Dearpapa,” cried they, ‘ pray forgive us.— 
. 
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We thought we had quite enough money to pay! 
si] our expenses atthe regatta at Plymouth; but 
he vile people at the hotel ran us up a bill of two 
pounds one shilling for nothing at all, and then 
kept our ponies ull it should be paid,” 

«What business had you at Plymouth Regatta?” 

«You said we were to go if it were a fine day, 
pupa, so we considered that we had your con- 
sent,” said Frank. 

« Your going was a decided violation of duty,” 
replied Mr. Wilmot. “I said [should take you 
to the regatta; circumstances prevented that; 
but you had no leave to go by yourselves, and in 
consequence of so doing, you have involved your- 
selves in a most disgraceful embarrassinent.— 
Now [should like to know what means you have 
of paying the debt you have incurred at the ho- 
tel ?” 

“Dear papa, we have no means. We are tru- 
ly sorry for what we have done—and if you will 
only assist us this once—” said the boys. 


“The only assistance I shall render you,” re- | 
plied Mr. Wilmot, “will be riding over to Ply- 
mouth, and selling your ponies to the highest 
bidder to defray this debt, and to purchase new 
clothes with the rest of the money, in the place of 
those which you spoiled in your lawless visit to 
Plymouth Regatta.” 

Tears and intreaties had no effect on Mr. Wil- 
mot. His resolutions were always adhered to, 
and the next day the two ponies were sold; the 
bill at the hotel discharged with part of the price, 
and the spoiled clothes replaced with the residue 
ofthe money. 

Frank and Augustus now walk on foot, and dai- 
ly repent of their folly, and lament its consequen- 
ces. 





The Evening Meal. 


| 
Tam very glad, my dear Caroline, that yon liked 
ny last letter from the Rectory so well as to wish 
fora second, with further particulars of our simple | 
pursuits and pleasures in the country. I wish you 
had been with me during the month of harvest; 
it wag so pretty to see the fields full of graceful 
wheat-sheaves, in some places, and in others 
spread with the swathe corn, as they call barley | 
and oats, which are not reaped, but mowed down 
like grass. The whole business of harvest is a 
lively and picturesque scene, from the process of | 
reaping and binding the sheaves, to the bustle of 
carting and stacking the corn. When that pro- 
cess begins, the cottages are deserted by the wo- 
men and children, who go forth in eager groups, 
to glean the scattered ears that have fallen from 
the hands of the reapers. They are not allowed 
toenter the fields till they are pretty well cleared 
sheaves. When the fact transpires that farmer 
‘uch-a-one proposes clearing one of his fields, the 
news spreads from cottage to cottage with sur- 
prising celerity, and the gleaners immediately 
collect in the vicinity of thatfield, with their sacks: 
fometimes they will sit on the green bank near the 
gate of the field, by the hour together; anti then, 
when the last load drives out of the field, in they 














all pour in a mingled swarm, from infancy to 
crippled old age, and disperse themselves over 
the stubble in eager quest of the precious relics of 
the harvest; laughing, shouting, singing, and 
sometiines, Tam sorry to add, quarrelling and 


fighting, in their jealous competition for the scat- 


tered ears of corn. You would be surprised at 
the heavy loads they bear home every night. It 
is very pretty to meet the returning groups of 
gleaners in the soft summer twilight; they look 
so full of jocund spirits, and rosy health. The 
humblest cottager wears a smile during the happy 
season of harvest. Every one that is of age to 
work, is then fully employed, and well paid.— 
Money comes in freely, and the pinch of want is 
not feltas at other times in the dwellings of the 
poor. At the first gleam of early sunshine, the 
industrious peasant, with such of his sons as are 
able to assist ip his labors, goes forth, carrying in 
his scrip, or bag, a portion of food sufficient for 
the day. At eight o'clock, his careful wife, after 
giving her fatnily their breakfast, leads out her 
little train to glean, leaving her eldest girl to keep 
house, nurse the babe, and take care of any of the 
children who are too young to glean. She has 
also to scrub or sweep the floor, and cook the sup- 
per against the return of the family. The supper, 
which is always the principal meal, generally 
consists of hard flour-dumplings, with vegetables, 
and sometimes, as in harvest-time, a morsel of 
meat, and a drop of gravy by way ofsauce. Iam 
always delighted, when returning from my even- 
ing walks, to peep into the cottages of the Suffolk 
peasants, and see the various members of fami- 
lies, that have been dispersed in laborious voca- 
tions all day, collecting in smiling groups round 


'a cleanly but humble board, and enjoying the 


pleasure of an affectionate re-union at the evening 
meal. On one occasion, I observed a table neat- 
ly spread outside the cottage door, and the good 
man and his family supping in the open air, un- 
der the loaded branches of a fine apple-tree.— 
Believe me, Caroline, it was a pretty sight to see 
the parents feeding their little ones, and the eldest 
girl, a careful little house-wife, of twelve years 
old, witha smiling countenance, waiting upon the 
whole party. [Ihave sketched the group for your 
Album, but can scarcely hope that you will be as 
well pleased with the shadow, as I was with the 
reality of the scene. 

Harvest is now over,—I saw the last load, 
crowned witha green bough, brought into farmer 
Dodd's rick-yard yesterday. In the evening all 
the harvest men and their wives were invited to 
a plenteous supper of roast beef and plumb-pud- 
ding. This is usual in Suffolk ;—they call it the 
harvest-home frolic. After supper the men have 
an abundant supply of ale, and sing all the songs 
they like. Last night, L understand, they sang so 
many, that dame Dodd got tired of their rustic 
minstrelsy, and turned them all out of her house 
long before they were willing to depart. 

And now, dear Caroline, I must bid you fare- 
well, or I shall lose the post, having scribbled so 
long, that I have scarcely time to subscribe my- 
self, 

Your affectionate sister, 
ANNA LEE, 
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Blind Jamie and his Sister. 


BY WILLIAM MARTIN, 


Author of the Christian Philosopher, &c. 


Buinp Jamie tunes his simple reed 
O’er hill, and dale, and wild; 

His tale would make thy boso:m bleed, 
For he is Sorrow’s child. 

From the first twinkle of the morn 
"Till day-light’s ray is gone 


Through bog and fen, and briar and thorn, 


He travels sadly on. 


Scorched by the heat of summer skies, 
Frozen by winter's cold, 

The wild-wind answering to his sighs, 
A sheep without a fold: 

He has no home, no parent’s breast, 
To rest his weary head, 

A bird without a downy nest, 
The heather is his bed. 


All dark he wanders, shut from him 
Sweet sight of sun or flower, 
And yet his spirit is not dim, 
But brighter in the power 
Of one for ever by his side, 
Through night and day to prove 
That which is worth all gifts beside, 
A dearest sister's love. 


Oh, she to him is far, far more 
Than ever eyes could be, 

Her love a never-failing store 
Of dear Felicity. 

Her tender spirit ofien lets 
A sunshine on his mind, 

So bright and pure, that he forgets 
That he is poor and blind. 


Look on her mild and happy brow, 
How soft and kind it is; 


Those full, dark orbs, how sweet their glow, 


To speak the loss of his. 

Who looks on them, and would not say 
A soul beneath them shone, 

Bright as the glorious orb of day, 
And sweet as music's tone? 


Beneath the spread of giant trees 
They take their simple meals; 
Her voice his sunshine, and he sees 
By hearing; and he feels 
All nature glowing in his heart, 

Her love the constant spring, 
Pervading every secret part, 
To stay its withering. 


And when the sunshine on his cheek 
In softened glory glows, 

'Tis her's of all its hue to speak 
Through beauty's flower, the rose : 
He takes her flower, its odour breathes 

With many a fond caress, 
And feels what beauty is, and wreathes 
His heart with loveliness. 





At night when holy stars look down, 
Amid the calin of even, 

Her gentle arm is round him thrown, 
Their thoughts are turned to heaven. 

And Jamie’s touching pipe is heard, 
And trembles through the air, 

And as the forest leaves are stirred, 
Their hearts are stirred by prayer. 


Sweet innocents, they fondly pray 
To meet their mother dear, 

Think that tho’ long since turned to clay, 
They feel her presence near : 

And in the pleasing fancy deem 
That she a watch will keep 

Around them, while of her they dream, 
And guard them while they sleep. 


And who their mother, wouldst thou know, 


And what their sad, sad tale, 
Some vision of the past must show, 
Where horrors all prevail. 
A tale to cause young eyes to weep, 
Make angels blush with shame, 


That man in blood his hands should steep, 


For glory and for fame. 


At fierce Culloden’s bloody fight 
Their Father fought and fell; 

And then came on the sullen night, 
The savage strife to quell. 

And men lay scattered far and wide 
Upon the reeking sod, 

And many a soul was upward sighed, 
To judgment and to God. 


The dead, the dying mingled lay, 
Like leaves the whirlwind blast 
Had made his unresisting prey, 
And scattered as he past. 
And pools of blood, and broken brands, 
And cloven helms lay there, 
And many a soldier's iron hands, 
Were griped in fierce despair. 


The moon was up, and threw her light 
Across the battle plain ; 

And wan and pale, and cold and bright, 
She beamed upon the slain. 

Clothed with her beams, a haggard one 
Was bending low and lone, 

Groping and creeping slowly on, 
With many an anxious moan. 


It was their Mother—who had sought 
Among the piles of dead, 

Her husband with a bosom fraught, 
A heart quite withered. 

The moon-beam fell upon her cheek, 
And showed hii stiff in gore, 

She sunk upon him, gave a shriek, 
Could see, could hear nor more. 


She died upon that field of blood, 
And, as the legends say, 

Poor Jamie and his sister stood 
Lone orphans from that day. 

And now they wander up and down 
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The hill and deep defile, | And their enraptured hearts did seem to bound 
And beg from highland town to town, From the firm earth. 
From rugged wild to wild. 






Florets of spring, 
hes sao : = ae 
And oft they think their Mother's eye Said he, now gamboling in such sunny glee, 
From heaven upon them rests, Come hither, oh! come hither, come and bring 
And this can soften every sigh, Your hearts tu me. 
And calm their throbbing breasts. 














They love each other for her sake, Come, I will show 
And love their riches is; | You pretty things, and tell you something, too, 
A prouder fortune who can make, W hy sweet birds warble, lovely flowers grow, 






May well dispense with this. And sing to you! 








The children came, 
Lines on the Portrait of Primce | 4,4 stood around: the light of their young eyes 


George of Cumberland. | Blending with that more pure and holy flame 
| Drawn from the skies ; 










BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 





_ | Which his fond gaze 
Wuen life's first hopes upon thy cradle smiled, —) Threw round them, as in love he on them smiled, 
















































How many looked with envying eyes on thee, That lovely beam of kindness, whose soft blaze 
Young princely boy ! deeming that thou wert born Charms so a child. 
To shine like some peculiar favor'd star ; 
So far exalted o’er terrestrial things, Look at yon bird, 
That clouds and storms could ne'er approach thy | Soaring to heaven in its enraptured song, 
sphere, | | Unto its God its day-note is preferred 
To mar thy radiant course; and that thou wert The clouds among. 
Exempted from the general lot of woe 1 
That frail mortality is doomed to bear Leave earth awhile 
In this low vale of tears. Fond lips were found, | Like him, with heaven’s own notes your song 
Perchance, to whisper in thine infant ear | accord, 
Of high and glorious prospects not remote, | Whenever in that venerable pile 
Painting the proud distinctions that belong | Ye “praise the Lord.” 
To regal power, and veiling all the thorns 
That pierce the aching head that wears a crown. | No place for gloom 
lilustrious scion of a thousand kings! Is this, my sweet ones, solemn though the hour, 
Thy heavenly Father hath in merey turn'd The grass, the moss that cleaves around the tomb, 
Thy youthful eyes from vanities like these, Put forth their flower. 
To fill their darkened orbs with inward light, 
And fix them on that radiant crown of life Something will preach 
He gives to those He loves. From every particle of silent dust, 
————__—_-_-—_—_—— That God is faithful, and our spirits teach 
Wrington Church. In him to trust, 
BY WILLIAM MARTIN. The Martlet clings 
-_ Around the altar in her nest of clay, 
ONE sunny noon, ’Till unto brighter climes she gladly wings, 
That noon which children give to sport and play, Far, far away. 
And ever seem to pass away so soon 
In holiday. And even so 
The soul should nestle round religion's dome, 
Upon a grave Make it a place in storms and griefs to go, 
Fann'd by the perfume of the light wind’s sigh, Its hearth and home. 
A stranger sat to muse, yet seemed to have 
A kindly eye. And when the time 
Of its departure comes, it will delight 
Although his thought To leave its clayey nook, on wings sublime, 





Was fitting for the scene around him spread, For realms of light. 


And all the feeling from his spirit caught 







Was from the dead. Children, behold, 
Behold this beauteous caterpillar—now 
Calmly above Its way is sad, and earthy, dark, and cold, 





The dead he sat, his eye soft, full, and bright, Grovelling and low. 


Because his bosom was a spring of Love, 













A Well of Light. Now it must creep, 
Bound to the earth by nature’s sacred ties, 
Children around Anon ‘twill fall into a death-like sleep, 
And then arise. 





Were skipping o’er the graves in joyous mirth, 
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For soft and bright, 

Within its earthy form a being lives, 

Purer and fairer, more a thing of light, 
And this survives. 


When turned to dust 
The outward husk falls off—then, then it shows 
Its second nature, lovelier than at first, 

In glory glows. 


Springs up—awakes 
A child of the bright sun, and bids adieu 
To earth, and of a heavenlier garb partakes, 
And lives anew. 


Oh, semblance sweet, 
Of man’s translation from this dusky sphere! 
Who would not learn, and learning, still repeat 
A lesson here? 


Oh, know you not, 
Sweet innocents, that you will pass away, 
And that this outward form will fade and rot, 

In cold, cold clay. 


ut yet be sure, 
Within abides the soul—fashioned to soar, 
That when the world hath perished, will endure 
For evermore. 


And more than this, 
Where Christ the resurrection is, and life, 
Will then endure in never-ending bliss, 

And pleasure rife. 


Around us lie 
Sad emblems of death’s carnival —The ground 
Is thickly sown with gross mortality, 

Each grassy mound 


Speaks stern of Death— 
But, oh, a voice of joy still comes to greet, 
And as the spring-time’s flower-embalmed breath 
Is pure and sweet. 


For it would tell 
Of God's dear promise to the good and just, 
To all who in his presence love to dwell, 

With humble trust. 


Yes, from the tomb 
Of Female worth, and Moral Loveliness, 
Springs a bright flower of everlasting bloom, 

Our hearts to bless. 

| 

Tis not the high 
And solemn act of worship, nor the prayer 
That makes this holy ground, but the memory 

Of Virtue rare. 


And this the dust, 

Will sanctify and send a voice around, 
When sunlight brightens, or when winds are 
hushed, 

To bless the ground ; 





Will consecrate | 
Our very hearts, and be a light afar, 
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Cheering the bosom, making it elate, 
A beacon Star. 





So may we steer, 
Our Pilot Christ, our chart salvation’s page, 
To seek Heaven’s Port unswayed by earthly fe, 
) Though Tempests rage, 
{ 













Lady Emily’s New Pastime, 





‘Coup you not find some better way of pass. 
ing your time, Lady Emily, than in sitting under, 
tree atl day long, playing with your spaniel! 
asked sir Henry Fairfield of his little niece, Lajy 
Emily Morley, who was spending the Midsumme; 
vacation at his country seat. 

[don’t know,” replied Lady Emily, pinching 
| Pompey’s paw. 








Pompey whined. 

‘Be still, sir!” said she, ‘ you are very cross 
| this morning.” 

“ No wonder, when you tease the poor fellow 
so sadly,” observed her uncle. 









“There, now you 
| | ave ne 4 | a: sites os : ” ‘ 
rave turned one of lis cars inside out. 






“IT have no ether means of amusing myself” 
yawned the voung lady. 
| “Poor child, you are really very much tobe 
pitied !” 

“ Pitied!” echoed Lady Emily. 

“Yes, my dear, if your mind has been so litt 
enultivated that you can find no higher source of 
enjoyment than the companionship of a litle 
animal,” 

“ Dear uncle, when you are away I have no 
other society. Indeed, I hardly know what! 
should do, without my dear Pompey,” continued 

she, squeezing the dog’s ears together in her hand. 
| « Are there no books in the study, and flowers 
in the garden and fields?” 

‘*Yes, books! but one cannot be always read 
ing, you know, and flowers in plenty. See, uncle! 

‘Lhave filled my bonnet with harebells, meadow- 
pinks, and corn-flowers. I will weave youa gar 
land of them presently, and then I hope you will 
| praise me.” 

“ Yes, if you will tell me the botanical names of 

‘the flowers at the same time.” 
“Dear uncle, Lam not learned enough to do 
| that.” 

“« Whose fault is that? Emily.” 

“No one has given me any lessons in botany 
et,” replied the little girl. 
“ But are you compelled to depend on others for 


















acquiring for yourself?” 

“T wish you would tell me how, dear uncle: 
for I love flowers so dearly, that I wish to be ac: 
quainted with the names of every one I meet 1 
my walks.” 

‘Nothing is more easy, Emily, than for you t 
attain that knowledge, and. fortunately for you, 
you possess the means. I gave you a copy of 
Withering’s English Botany the other day.” 

“Yes, uncle, but Withering is so full of hard 
words, that it is quite incomprehensible to me.” 

“ The hardest words will appear simple to you, 
when you have once acquired their meaning,” re- 
plied her uncle. “ You will then understand their 
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name, Which is the same thing as becoming the 
mistress of a newly discovered treasure.” 


« But I do not like to read in Withering; it is | 


sch a dull book, it makes me quite sleepy,” said 
Emily. 

« Withering is not intended for a reading book, 
my dear; itis more properly a book of reference; 
that is, a Work to which you may turn for informa- 
tion, When you wish to learn the name, order, and 
class of any flower of the garden or herb of the 
field, with which you are unacquainted,” said her 
uncle. 

«In the same manner in which I should apply 
wafriend, | suppose,” said Lady Emily ; * but it 
would be much less trouble to ask these particulars 
of you, my dear uncle.” 

“ Probably it might; but, Emily, the knowledge 
that is so lightly acquired, is seldom retained be- 
yond the passing moment; while that which is the 
fruit of patient study, in the precious season of | 
childhood, remains permanently fixed on the 
mind, and will be of incalculable advantage, not 


' 
} 
} 


| 


| 





oly to yourself, but to all around you, and a 
source of pure enjoyment of which no power on 
earth will be able to deprive you,” said her uncle. | 
“Had I consumed the morning hours of life in 
vapid amusements, | should be as incapable of 
ifording you the slightest assistance in the acqui- 
sition of either useful or elegant knowledge as 
your dog Pompey,” added Sir Henry. 

In the evening Emily brought the promised 
garland to her kind uncle, with sparkling eyes. 

“Dear uncle” said she, “I have learned thatthe 
harebell is a wild campanula, the corn-flower is a 
eyanus, and the meadow-pink belongs to the fami- 
ly of lyehnis.” 

“Very well for a first lesson in botany, my 
litle Emily,” said her uncle, patting her fondly 
othe head. “If you will now devote but one 
half hour every day to the same pursuit, you will 
son acquire sufficient knowledge in the study of 
plants, to lend a new charm to all your walks. 
You will look upon the flowers of the garden and 
the field with feelings of increased interest and 
delight, and read inseribed on every green bank, 
is ina book, the wondrous works of your Al- 
mighty Creator; whose power is no less displayed 
inthe harmonious perfection of every part of the 
mnutest specimen of moss or lichen, than in the 
majestic proportions of the giant oaks of the 
forest.” 





“Thank you, dear uncle, for your kind admo- 
nitions,” said the young lady; “ you have sug- 
tested to me a new pastime, of which I trust I 
shall not easily grow tired.” 





Scene in the Highlands. 
Tue Highland hills are bleak and bare, 
Yet bracing is their mountain air 

To Scotia’s hardy child; 

M ° ° . 
Nor would he for the crops of grain, 


Rear'd on the richest southern plain, 
Exchange that region wild. 


Well may its native’s heart expand 
With filial love to such a land, 
And own the blended thralls i 


21 





Of mountains towering to the sky, 
Of vales, as lovely to the eye, 
Of lakes and waterfalls. 


In hearts that own the strong appeal 

Of scenes like these, and justly feel 
Their influence and their worth; 

Such objects to no transient ties, 

No frail and fleeting sympathies, 
Must evermore give bith. 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 


“ Land of the mountain and the flood,” 
As thy own bard hath sung; 

“What shall untie the filial band 

“Which knits unto thy rugged strand” 
Thy children, old or young? 


To them thy hills are fortress-towers, 
Thy glens are Beauty’s fairy bowers, 
Thy lakes and flowing streams 
In storm or calm, in sun or shade, 
Have each a spell that asks no aid 
From poet's fondest dreams. 


They, in themselves are beautiful ; 
And bards from each and all might cull 
full many a theine for verse } 

Of graces and of charms a throng, 
Such as a poet’s proudest song 
With rapture might rehearse. 


But more than strangers can espy, 

Unto thy children’s partial eye 
Their loveliness inspires 1— 

On barren heath, by torrents’ foam, 

Their hearts exultant hail their nome! 
Tne country OF THEIR Sires! 


Tradition hoar, or minstrel rhyme, 
With legends of the olden time 
Have peopled every spot; 
Giving it in each heart to dwell, 
As by some individual spell, 
Its own peculiar lot. 


Thus tower or castle, which of old 

Was of some highland chief the hold, 
Retains its lingering sway, 

Recalling, even to this hour, 

His fame, his valor, and his power, 


In the old feudal day. 


The cell in which a Brownie dwelt, 
Or where an anchorite has knelt, 
Haveveach its record found; 
Nor less hath many a fasiness wild, 
Mid cavern’d rocks around it piled, 
Been render’d hallowed ground. 


For hallowed ground that ought to be 
Where Piety bas bent the knee, 
Though but on heath or sod ; 
And fearless martyrs, famed of old, 
Have met, as in their last stronghold, 


To worship before God! 
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Their’s was no temple man had rear’d, 
Yet justly had its use endear'd 

The spot their God had given; 
Its ceiling was the vaulted sky, 
Its walls—with ivied tapestry, 

‘The grey rocks rent and riven. 


Their pastor's pulpit—some rude nook, 
In which he oped the Sacred Book, 
Sometimes by lightnings’ glare ; 
Yet hence, by day and night weuld rise, 
In blessed inceuse tothe skies, 
Thanksgiving, praise, and prayer. 


Around, on many a craggy height, 
Distant spectator of the sight, 
Or, with an eager ear, 


Catching the sounds of prayer and praise, 


If darkness hid them from his gaze, 
Some sentinel was near. 


'T was his, by signal of alarm, 
To call upon the strong to arm, 
Aud brave the oppressor’s might ; 
Or, if resistance must be vain, 
To guide and guard their helpless train 
In swift and silent flight. 


While memories such as these endear 

Full many a glen, else wild and drear, 
And many a stern defile ; 

Well, Scotia, may thy children love 

Those homes—all fairer haunts above, 
Where tamer beauties smile. 


Even a Southron bard, like me, 
Can scarcely for one moment see 
Thy mountains, rocks, and vales,— 
Though copied but by mimic art, 
A, . 
Nor feel that such within his heart 
Revive unnumbered tales ;— 


Tales of the Patriot, Bard, or Chief, 
Annals of Glory, or of Grief, 

Or Martyr’d Saint sublime ; 
Enhanced alike to age or youth, 
By the simplicity and truth 

Of the far olden Time! 





The Mother’s Hope. 


BY WILLIAM MARTIN, 

Joy on the Mother’s brow, 

How happy and how bright, 
How holy is the glow, 

Hlow sweet a spring of light; 
From anxious love it springeth, 

With grief and pain to cope, 
And to her bosom clingeth,— 

Jt is a mother’s Hope. 


Though many a cloud of sorrow 
May o’er her heart be cast, 
Hope looketh on the morrow, 
And turneth from the past; 
Forms halos in her tears, 
All beautiful and fair, 
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The tempest-drop that clears 
Her bosom from despair. 


Oh, when upon the breast 
The smiling infant lies, 
With many a kiss impressed 
In joyful eestasies ; 
How deep, how sweet the feeling 
Those moments can impart, 
What new delight revealing 
In rapture to the heart. 


Holy the Mother’s gaze 
Upon her infant child, 
Pure as the Seraph’s blaze, 
Where all is undefiled. 
Angels from heaven would own 
The beauty of that look, 
And write her visions down 
In God’s eternal book. 


And why? because they blend 
With longings not of earth, 
To loves and joys extend 
That have in heaven their birth; 
With all the sacred things 
Alone to Woman given, 
As never-failing wings 
To lift her unto heaven. 


Yearnings of soul and mind, 
Fond pantings of full bliss, 
Those rays of Love, which find 

Their focus in a kiss; 
These, these, the angels know, 
selong unto their sphere, 

And full of joy would throw 
Their smile upon them here. 


When like a budding rose 
Unfolding in the wind, 

Each feeling would disclose 
The never-dying MIND ; 

Hlow sweet the breath to greet, 
Of heart-awakened sighs, 

How sweet the smiles to meet, 
Of soul-illumined eyes, 


This is the Mother's joy 
For all her meed of pain 
She felt for her sweet boy, 
And fain would feel again ; 
And as emotion swells, 
Like music in her breast, 
Her smile of rapture tells 
Jlow proud she ts, and blessed. 


Then, as the flower expands, 
Its altar is her knee, 
And there its little hands 
Are raised, Lord, to thee ; 
Here offers up each day 
The tirst-fruits of its youth, 
And learns to know the way 
Of righteousness and truth. 
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How sweet the Hope is, then, 
The anxious Mother feels, 
How dear the bliss is, when 
Some token-bud reveals 
That Grace is working in 
Its nature rude and wild, 
To stay the taint of sin— 
That God is with her child. 


Then fade the many fears 
Of this world’s cruel snares, 
The darkest tempest clears 
Before hier anxious prayers; 
The throbbing breast is still, 
And feels a touch of balm, 
And Faith the heart doth fill, 
And it is hush’d and calm. 


She fears not then her bark 


‘ry’ 
lo launch where storms may rave, 


To her it is an ark 

Of promise on the wave ; 
She feels that although tost 

Upon the rude world’s strife, 
It never can be lust 

While Christ within is life. 


She knows that though the flood 
Of misery should abide, 
Awhile around the good, 
That they will upward ride ; 
Though all be gloom around, 
And all be dark above, 
For in that gloom is found 
The rainbow smile of love. 


Yet there’s a lonely fear 

A mother lingers o’er, 
With many a bitter tear 

Drawn from her bosom’s core, 
Which, when her darlin’s eye 

Is dim, and cheek is wan, 
Would conjure up the sigh 

For grief to feed upon. 


Then comes that hope to bless, 
That hope and holy trust, 

Whose visions are no less, 
Though flesh be turned to dust; 

The Christian Mother knows 
That Death a Life has won, 

In Faith her bosom glows, 


She sighs—* ‘Thy Will be done,” 
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Whe Sanctuary. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Tue last Duke of Norfolk, of the ancient line 
of Mowbray, leaving no son to inherit his honors 
and estates, his lands devolved upon his orly 
daughter, the Lady Anne. She was the greatest | and among others the Cardinal Archbishop of 
heiress in England, and King Edward the Fourth | Canterbury, who, with some of the lords of the 
married her to his second son, Richard Plantage- | council, came to the queen in the sanctuary, and 
net, Duke of York, when she was only four years | endeavored to persuade her to give up the prince. 
old, and her princely bridegroom seven. 
This marriage was very displeasing to Sir John | est historians of that melancholy time, “ all deso, 


| 






Howard, the cousin of the Lady Anne, for as the 
dukedom of Norfolk could not be inherited by a° 
female, and as he had done King Edward good 
service in the wars of York and Lancaster, and 
was the nearest in blood to the late duke, he had 
hoped that the title and some of the estates would 
| have been bestowed on him, and the infant heir- 
ess consigned to his guardianship till she came of 
age. But king Edward created the young Duke 
of York, Duke of Norfolk, and kept the little 
duchess Anne safe in his own care till his death, 
| which happened about two years afterwards.— 
| No sooner was Edward the Fourth dead, than his 
wicked brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
seized the person of the young King Edward the 
| Fifth, and arrested the queen’s brother, and her 
| son by her first husband, at Stony Stratford. The 
| two latter he sent prisoners to Pontefract Castle, 
where they were soon afterwards beheaded by his 
command ; but the young king, his nephew, he 
conducted to London with great pomp. When 
the widowed queen heard that her kindred were 
unlawfully captured by the Duke of Gloucester, 
she was in great alarm for the safety of herself 
| and her otherehitldren, for she knew thatthe Duke 
| of Gloucester hated her, and wanted to seize the 
crown for himself. It was midnight when the 
news reached her, and she immediately rose up, 
/and with her second son, the young Duke of York, 
and the five princesses her daughters, and such 
of her servants as chose to follow her, took sanc- 
tuary in Westminster Abbey. It wou!d have been 
well perhaps for the little duchess Anne, if the 
| queen had taken her into the sanctuary also, but 
she only thought of her own children, so the Lady 
| Anne was left fast asleep in her plumed and can- 
| opied cradle in her nursery; and when the wick- 
'ed Duke of Gloucester returned to the palace of 
Westminster, ke found her there, and claimed her 
‘for his ward I dare say the little duchess missed 
her princely playfellows Duke Richard and his 
| sisters very much, and perhaps she wept for their 
loss, but she was too young to understand the trou- 
ble they were in, or the peril that impended over 
| her royal spouse. 
| Whenthe Duke of Gloucester heard that the 
| widowed queen had taken sanctuary with her son 
Richard and her daughters, he was highly pro- 
voked, and used both threats and persuasions to 
induce her to come forth, or to deliver up the 
young Duke of York, for he knew it would be of 
little avail to take his elder brother's life, so long 
as he were safe. And in those days no one dared 
to take any person by force out of sanctuary, so if 
the queen had been but firm in her resolution to 
keep her son there, his wicked uncle would have 
had ‘no power to harm either him or the young 
king. 

Many of the lords and bishops, however, thought 
the queen acted improperly in withholding the 
Duke of York from the guardianship of his uncle, 
whose wily practices had deceived most people, 





“They found the queen,” says one of the old- 
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late and sore dismayed, sitting on the rushes that | 
had been hastily strewn for her accommodation | 
on the cold stones,” surrounded by her weeping | 





children and servants. There were notraces of 





royal splendor about her then: she wasa woful | 





widow, trembling for the safety of her helpless | 
children and her own. 

When the cardinal first opened to her the er- 
rand on which he came, she passionately refused 
to part with the young prince, setting forth her 








suspicions of the Duke of Gloucester’s sinister 





designs against her sons, in language that seemed 
to shock the good cardinal, who could not believe 
that any one could be base enough to harbor such 
evil intentions as those she attributed to the Lord 
Protector, as the Duke of Gloucester styled him- 
self. 

The cardinal endeavored to convince the queen 









that her fears were groundless, by the assurance 
that the nation would not permit any harm to be- 
fallher sons, and offering to become surety for 







the safety of prince Richard, if she would contide 





him to his care. He represented to her, besides, 





that she was injuring the young king’s govern- 
ment, by stirring up a party in favor of his young- 
er brother, while she persisted in retaining the 
latter in the sanctuary; and finally hinted to her, 
that if his persuasions were inefiectual, the Duke | 








of Gloucester had declared that he would take his 
nephew from the sanctuary per force. When the 
queen heard this, her courage failed her, and, 







catching the young prince in her arms, she wept 





a passionate farewell over him, kissed him many 
times, and then, taking him by the hand, she pre- | 
sented him to the cardinal and lords, with a so- 







lemn charge to be watchful over his safety. Then 

she said tothe weeping boy, “ Farewell, mine own 

sweet son! God send you good keeping! Let 

me kiss you once more ere you go, for God know- 

eth whether we shall ever kiss together again.’"— | 
Again she clasped him to her breast, kissed and 

blessed him, then delivering him to the lords, she | 
turned her back and wept; and sorely wept her 

daughters with her, for it was no less grievous to | 
the young princesses to part with their fair and 

hopeful brother, than it was to the widowed queen 

to resign her royal boy. 

When the cardinal and the other lords brought 
the princely child into the star chamber, where 
the Lord Protector sat in council, he took him in) 
his arms, and kissed him witha great show of 
affection, exclaiming, “ Now welcome, my dear. 
lord, with all my very heart.” He then carried | 
him, with the young king his brother, into the | 
Tower, aud after that day the royal brothers were 
never seen without the walls of that gloomy 
fortress. 

Preparations had hitherto been making for the 
young king's coronation, but this was only to de- 
ceive the people, for on the 22nd of June, within 
six days after he had beguiled the queen into 
parting with her son, the false protector was him- 
self proclaimed king, by the utle of Richard the | 
Third, and fixed his own coronation for the 6th | 
of July. 

The people of England were much dissatisfied | 
avith this change ef sovereigns, for their hearts | 
clave to the hopeful young princes, their late) 
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monarch’s sons and rightful heirs. The beauty 
and graceful behavior of the youthful King pj. 
ward, when he made his public entrance into 
London with his unele, a few days previous to 
this wicked usurpation, had charmed every one. 
and there were general murmurs among all elgg. 


ses, atthe wrong the Lord Protector had done jp 


proclaiming himself king. Some of the nobles 
and valiant knights of the late king’s court, and 
among others, Sir John Howard, said plainly. 
“that the Lord Protector should never be crown. 
ed.” 

When the Lord Protector heard this, he arrest. 
ed some of these, and others he bribed with large 
gifts and larger promises to consent to his UsUrpa 
tion. It is said that after he had won over the 
Duke of Buckingham and many others to his 
purpose, he sent for Sir John Howard, and said 
to him: 

“ [low is it, my lord of Norfolk, that you are 
minded to prevent my coronation?” 

“My lord of Norfolk!” repeated the knight in 
surprise, ‘I wist not that I had been so great 
aman.” 

“Tf you are not already Duke of Norfolk, and 


the greatest peer in England, it is no fault of 


, 


replied King Richard, “ but the wrong of 
the late tyrant, my brother Edward, who gave 


your titles to his own son, and wedded him by 
way of coloring to excuse this robbery, to the 


baby-heiress of the late duke, your cousin. Now 
mark me, Sir John Howard, the broad lands of 
Norfolk hang upon the kirtle of a puny girl of 
six years old, whose nearest of kin you are; and 
the honors and proud titles that of right belong to 
you, are held by the mock husband of this babe, 
a boy of nine years, even my nephew, Richard of 
York. If that boy lives, and his brother Edward 
reigns, then must you remain all your days a poor 
knight; but if I, through your assistance, am 
crowned king of these realms, then shall you walk 
at my coronation as Duke of Norfolk, and bear 
the sword of Earl Marshall.” 

« Nevertheless,” replied Sir John Howard, “I 
shall have no security for my continuance in the 
honors of Norfolk, neither shall I be free to hold 
the lands thereof, so long as the infant maiden, 
whom men call the duchess Anne, liveth.” 

‘Nay, but if Iam King of England,” replied 
the wily tempter, “the heiress of Norfolk is my 
ward: and since you are her nearest of kin, I will 
resign her person into your keeping.” ; 

Whether Sir John Howard accepted this per 
lous charge is not fully known, but this is certain, 
that on the 26th of June he was created Duke o 
Norfolk and Earl Marshall; and there are records, 
that on the 28th of the same month, the litle 
duchess Anne, having died suddenly, was inter 
red in the chapel of St. John the Baptist in West- 
minster Abbey, and her lands were claimed by her 
cousin and heir, the newly-created Duke of Nor- 
folk, who also carried the crown between his 
hands at the coronation of King Riehard on the 
Gih of July following. 

The sad story of the murder of the youthful 
widower Richard, Duke of York, is well know®, 
He was, with his royal brother, Edward the Fifth, 
barbarously smothered in the Tower, within one 
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short month after the untimely death of his infant 
consort. 

The wicked kinsmen of these early-crushed 
fowers of royal and noble stems, did not long 
enjoy the fruits of their iniquity, for both were 


slain at the disastrous battle of Bosworth in Au-| 
gust, 1485, two years and one month after the | 


murder of the young princes, and the death of 


the little duchess. 





Sunset. 


Ir is the quiet sunset hour, 
And in the glowing west, 
The orb of day, with soften’d power, 
Is sinking to his rest. 
The rippling stream 
Reflects his beam, 
As mirror’d from the sky; 
While through the trees 
The evening breeze 
Murmurs its fitful sigh. 


And lovely is the scene around, 
In each accordant part; 
Its soothing quietude profound 
Sinks down upon the heart; 
As evening dews 
The flowret’s hues 
And fragrance keep alive; 
So in the soul, 
Its mild control 
Bids heaven-born peace revive. 


How beautiful, in light and shade, 
Those over-arching trees! 
The shepherd swain beneath them laid, 
Securely, and at ease. 
His fleecy charge, 
Whose roam is large, 
Or ruminate at will, 
With him partake, 
By that calm lake, 
Of quiet joy their fill. 


And brightly, on the lake’s broad breast, 
The hues of evening glow ; 
More richly still their splendors rest 
On that far mountain’s brow ; 
The vaulted sky 
Displays on high, 
The blissful hues of even ; 
And earth the while, 
Repays each smile 
Of beauty caught from heaven. 


Morn’s splendors vanishing too soon, 
Might more appeal to sense ; 
And the unclouded blaze of noon 
Boast glory more intense: 
To this calm hour 
A holier power, 
An influence more sublime, 
Is given to bless 
With tenderness 
Its fleeting span of time. 











‘Tis something, in a world like this, 


Of toil, and care, and strife, 
Moments to know, whose purer bliss 
Relume our inward life. 
Given tothe soul 
To point its goal 
In brighter realms above, 
And make it feel 
The mute appeal 
Of Faith, and Hope, and Love! 


By day—the world’s tired denizen, 
From habit, choice, or need, 
Finds all that is around him then 
A worldly spirit feed ; 
To gather wealth 
He spends his health 
Of body or of mind; 
Or poverty, 
With evil eye, 
Toall but self is blind. 


By day—the thousand lures that cheat 
Our spirits with their thrall, 
Their semblances to counterfeit, 
They seem not cheats to all:— 
Then pleasure’s wile 
Puts on the smile 
Of joy that must endure ; 
Ambition’s schemes, 
Fame’s idle dreams, 
Seem lofty, noble, pure. 


The sunset hour! the sunset hourd 
In lone and thoughtful mood, 


Breaks of such dangerous spells the power, 


And makes them understood: 
Would hearts but learn, 
And eyes discern, 

The lessons it may teach, 
Its quietness 
Would truth impress, 
And sober wisdom preach. 


Who, thus instructed, e’er could view 
The landscape, and forget 
That soon or late, as surely too, 
Life's sun to us must set; 
In weal or woe, 
We, too, must know, 
With glory or with gloom; 
Mid calm or strife, 
The sun of life, 
Sink down into the tomb! 


Whether that hour of import high, 
Be one to hope or dread, 
Whether with this its splendors vie, 
Or clouds be round it spread— 
Must on the use 
Or the abuse 
Of God’s own gift’s depend ; 
Boons all bestowed 
To guide our road 
Unto a glorious end. 


** At even-tide there shall be light!” 
"Tis God's own gracious word ;— 
But whose shall be its influence bright, 
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—— 
a a oY made a picturesque and brilliant appearance.— 
Not theirs its ray, Their eloquent be aming e yes and beautiful faces. 
Who, in their day, animatedly excited as they came heedlessly dash, 
Have ‘gainst the light rebell’d; ing down, made them look the more lovely. 
And through their race, “Ali! Inglicito,” they criéd, as, without the leas, 
Each gift of grace, bashfulne ‘ss, they called me to their side and asked 
Have slighted, quench’d, and quell'd. ine a thousand questions ina breath. I was 4). 
most an object of curlosity, (perhaps the first 
‘At even-tide there shall be light!” young American they had ever seen, it being a 
‘T'o all whose hope and love port which our vesse Is seldom or ever visit. ) 
Leads them by faith, and not by sight, | Come come! you must go up with us to the 
To follow Christ above ; town; it is carnival week, init we are full of fun 
Who here have borne and amusements. No excuse—you must go,” 
His cross of scorn, Jeing habited in a jacket, and unprepared for 
And known his saving grace ; any thing of the kind, and, in fact, knowing of no 
It power impart, conveyance, fwas about to decline, but they would 
To make the heart listen to nothing, and I was forced to accompany 


His Spirit's dwelling-place ! them. 
“Jump, jump up,” said a beautiful girl of six 
teen, as her large, laughing black eyes, full of 





ORIGINAL. . . : 
spirit and fire, were turned upon me, and with her 


Unpublished Book of Travels. hand pointed to my place on her horse’s back, be. 
uediine. hind her, as she handed me a pillion for a seat— 
I vaulted into it, and encireling my arms about 
Sure, Peru, lies in the latitude of about 10 de- her waist, was re ady for my ities After carare. 
grees south, and is one di iy’s sailtothe northward ling about—the joke passing around, and a thov- 
of Lima. Its harbor describes a semi-circle, and sand promises of e njoyment given—off we started 
is but an indenture of the coast. To the north- and dashed along at arapid pace over a sand; 
ward its shore bears a strong resemblance to a plain, relieved only by a few dwarf cedar trees, 
long brown wall, being composed of sand of that until we arrived at a more thie kly wooded coup- 
color, the banks rising perpendicularly to the try, gorge ously green and delightfully smelling,” 
height of thirty or forty feet, and then seem to be.) whie h led to the town of Supe,a distance of some 
suck ddenly squared olf, as if the work of human six miles from the beach. Supe was all life and 
hands. ‘To the southward, the appearance 1s merriment. The bells were ringing, rockets were 
more abrupt. The back ground, ina clear day, whizzing, the people huzzaing, the boys scream- 
is the dark mass of the frowning Andes; and as ing, and those never-failing attendants of a Spar 
the eye wanders in perspective, the fertile vallies, ish settlement—the dogs were yelling all incon 
clad in the luxurious verdure of the tropics, are cert. As we dashed through the town, it presented 
distinetly traced in strong outline against the ste- the appearance of amass of ancient ruins. The 
rile soil that surrounds, A curious and irregular houses are all supported by collonades, which be- 
surf rolls in, which, though not high, is apt to up-| ing of the brown color of the sun-burnt adobdes used 
set a boat from the sudden manner in which it: generally in this country for building purposes, 
breaks violently on the shore. After coming to| gave an ancient and time -worn appearance to the 
anchor, a choulo, or Indian dressed in white shirt whole. Scented waters and other innocent mis 
and pantaloons, came off ina canoe. It was not siles were hurled at us, and the people appeared 
more than four feetin length, hollowed from some to have given themselves up to an excess of joy. 
light wood tree. He stood up and paddled, and Halting at a little country house beyond the town, 
his dexterity in maintaining his equilibrium whilst) we all dismounted and partook of fresco, a cool- 
he propelled his trail bark, was really astonishing. ing beverage. After an exchange of compliments, 
The Indian was the only resident, although and [had undergone a general scrutiny from ma- 
there were a number of Ranchos, or huts, scatter- | trons, maids, and widows, we were a gain mount- 
ed along the beach. They were the stopping ed for our return into Supe. They , ar and 
places of those who came down during the bath- hallooed as we re-entered. The herse of my dul- 
ing season to enjoy the benefit of the sea-water. | cinea took fright, and off he started. She mana- 
The house of the Indian was made of bamboos.— ged him with great adroitness, and with skill main 
He gave usa hearty welcome, and invited us to tained the mastery over him. Butalas! my head 
partake of his fare—pointing to a large mat on | becoming entangled in the folds of her poncho, in 
which were spread thousands of anchovitas, my endeavors to disencumber it, I gave up my 
which, having been immersed tn a saline prepar- hol l, and was most ingloriously mnitiell to earth. 
ation, were thus prepared forcansumption, which, | Fallen, but not injure “4 I quickly picked myself 
with parched corn and fruits, was his daily meal. up and looked for my fair partner, who, borne on 
The next day, carelessly wandering along the | the swift charger, was careering in the distance. 
beach, parties “full of mirth and full of glee,” | A dozen damsels opposite to the scene of my mis 
came down to see us. The ladies were mounted hap, flew to my rescue; when, observing | was 
on fine prancing chargers, and riding astraddle, as | not hurt, the ‘'y kindly patted my cheeks with both 
all Peruvian ladies do, with their large manilla | hands, and I, elated with my reception amongst 
hat grace fully set upon their head, and the flow-| them, and the fondness of the ir manner, was, in 
ing poncho falling in folds from their shoulders, | fact, not sorry for my fall. One little arch rogue 
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said, “* You Englishmen are very good aboard of the various sweetmeats which the Peruvians are 
ships, but on horses’ backs you are but poor particularly happy in compounding. One dish 
things.” Ina few minutes my little cicerone, was in an almost liquid state, and it required con- 
who had taken care of me thus far, returned quite siderable tact to get it to the mouth, without its 
safe, but her horse was almost jaded to death by leaving a trace behind. It was too severe a trial 
the violent pace he had kept up. for me to go through—so I longingly looked—but 
“Oh, fie—what made you leave me,” she laugh- leftit alone. The girls would take a fork, and 
ingly said, as she rejoined me. “ You are really getting a fair portion of the sweetmeats upon it, 
impolite to desert a lady. I shall have to punish would twirl it quickly three or four times until it 
you; but, never mind, behave better in future— resembled the folds of spun silk when it was 
but come let’s go in and see our friends.” We swiftly passed to the mouth, ina strikingly dexte- 
allentered the house and | was again the centre | rous manner. 
ef a batch of young females, who continually After we had completed breakfast, with a little 
interrogated me with all the loquacity—so emi-! thimble-full ofaguadente, or pisco, we sauntered 
I never before witness- 


nently the peculiarity of women when their curi- | forth for the day’s sport. 
Every body 


osity is in any manner excited. Others again ed such ascene of general festivity. 
were offering the hospitalities of their dwellings. wore an air of gaiety—the young, the old, the in- 
“Come,come Don Lorenzo,” for by this time | firm, and the cripple. Their hearts appeared 
had told my name, observed my little maid, let) gladsome, and it was a gratifying sight to see poor 
not these girls steal you away from me—recollect: human naturé for a while forget its troubles and 
its cares. 


[am responsible for your good behavior and safe 
The people were all out of doors. 


keeping until you return to the ship. I guided 
you up here and you must continue under my} ders in gay dresses, were lightly skipping about. 
Some disguised as negroes, were Imitating their 
Music streamed trom every 


Masquera- 


guidance until your return; but, Marequita bring 
me the looking.glass and let Don Lorenzo see dialect and dances. 
what benefit his ride has been to him in increas-| house, almost all which we entered and were hos- 
ing his color.” 
They handed me the glass and looking into it, the bowl, and the dance. 
there | found that my face was painted all over) up, going through the graceful figures, but licen- 
with blue and white powder making me appear tious movements, of the Sama Cueca, to the guitar 
extremely grotesque and ridiculous. Seeming and harp, accompanied by the strange tones, 
perhaps a little chagrined they begged me not to | clapping of hands, and obscene words, in general 
be angry, explaining that it was one of the cus-| chorus, which are distinguishing features of this 
toms of the Carnival week to waive every thing | novel and national dance.” 
like ceremony and form, and it was the practise | - 
of the females when they got a chance to thus | Death Preferred to Dishonor. 
paint their male friends, who, when an opportuni- 
ty offered returned the compliment—which was | 
perfectly satisfactory and sufliciently explained | circumstance occurred, which in the days of 
the cause of the great increase of color on my | Sparta would have immortalized the heroine; it 
cheeks. is almost unknown, no pen has ever traced the 
The remainder of my party coming up and after | story. We pause not to inquire inte the princi. 
alittle scene of good natured raillery, painting of ples which influenced her; suffice it, that, incom- 
cheeks and other pieces of fun, we were ordered | mon with most of her stamp, she beheld the strug- 
to join them and passed off to the house where | gle as one in which liberty warred with tyranny. 
The room which we enter-| Her only son had been taken in the act of rebel- 
lion, and was condemned to death; she followed 
to the place of execution, and besought the com- 
mander to spare the widow's stay; she knelt in 
the agony ofher soul, and clasped his knees, while 


| pitably received—pressed to partake of the feast, 
Couples were standing 





Durine the Irish “reign of terror” in 1798, a 


we were to breakfast. 
ed, seemed the general parlor—its floor was of, 
earth, cleanly swept and oblong inform. On one 
side a portion of it was raised some two or three 
feet covered with mats on which, some of us re-| 
clined. A warm welcome was given me by the| her eye, with the glare of a maniac, fell on her 


rere, dete . 
matron of the house, who was about forty years | child beside him. The officer was inexorable, the 
But, taking advantage of 


of age and full of life. She was the mother of transgressor must die. 


| 


the young girl who had been my partner of the the occasion, he offered life to the culprit on con- 







metal. The meats were succeeded by cofiee and 


Morning, and turning to me, asked if she was not 
& beautiful, charming little creature and how [| 
would like her for a wife—to all of which I re- 
turned answers in the prettiest manner possible, 
at least, they satisfied the old lady, and our chit-| 
chat was interrupted by the entrance of break. | 
fast. It consisted of meats in three courses, | 
which the ladies managed very adroitly to whip 
into their mouths with their thumb and forefinger, 
disdaining the use of knife, fork or spoon—which 
were of solid silver but, so uncouthly and so 
heavily made as indeed to be a labor to use them. 
Every utensil in use seemed to be of this precious 





dition of his discovering the members of the associ- 
ation with which he was connected. The son wa- 
vered—the mother rose from her position of hu- 
miliation and exclaimed, ‘* My child, my child, if 
you do, the heaviest curse of your mother shall 
fall upon you, and the milk of her bosom shall 
be poison in your veins.” He was executed—the 
pride of her soul enabled her to behold it without 
a tear—she returned to her home; the support of 
her declining years had fallen—the tie that bound 
her to life had given way—and the evening of the 
day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left her 
at rest for ever. Her heart had broken im the 


& 


struggle. 
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Thoughts, 


MAN. 


Random 


BY A CARELESS 


Reaper:—My last was penned amidst the ex- 
citement of travelling. Atiny leisure I may, per- 
haps, give thee a few 

‘* Notes by the Way.” 

I stood upon the whart, at the steam-boat land- 
ing at Detroit. 
pressure engine, panting and coughing, 


The sound issuing from a high- 
like a 
racer, impatient of delay—the voices of innume- 
rable travellers and lotterers, giving directions 
and asking questions, night be heard, while ever 
and anon a volley of billings-gate issued from the 


mouth of some newly imported Hibernian, ot 


some other uneducated emigrant. ‘The warm tear 
which trickles adown the cheek, atthe parting 
hour, might be seen on more faces than one, while 
the “‘ God speed,” and ‘ Good luck to ye,” were 
bandied about at intervals.  Drays laden with 
baggage, and stage-coaches filled with ladies, 
gentlemen, and bipeds, for whom, not even the 
multifariously worded Lexicon of Webster, has 
afforded an appropriate name, were speeding 
towards the quay. ‘The last bell had rang—the 
boat loosened from huge 
paddles pawed the watery element, and gaily the 
steamer floated, on the bosom of the waters. 

The sun shone brightly and beautifully forth. 


Lake Erie lay “ calm as a summer's sea,” while 


her fastenings—the 


the snowy canvass of many a craft, bearing mer- 
chandize to the great west, flapped idly against 
the masts. 
the air, and ere long the spires of the flourishing 
little city, were fading in the distance. 

Several hundreds of passengers, of all sizes 


The clear notes of a bugle rose upon 


and conditions, from the member of Congress to 
the sooty cleaner of boots, were loitering about 
the boatmsome reading, others conversing, and 
not a few contemplating the scene around, 
about them. lLlere stood a tall sleek country 
man, whose cadaverous countenance, announced 
hima member of the “ Temperance Society,” or 
a disciple of Graham, while there, a corpulent 
personage, W hose figure “ with good capon lined,” 
bespoke high living, sat puffing a cloud of smoke, 
into his neighbor's eyes. Opposite was a young 
lady reading the * Ladies Companion '—another 
“A winter in the West,” and by my side, sat a 
mysterious looking individual, whose outward 
man appeared somewhat dingy. His dress had 
seen some service, for the elbows of his coat- 
sleeves and the knees of his pantaloons, were 
either “whitish” and his hat was getting some- 
what antiquated, amid the “sere and yellow leaf,” 
of its accumulated years. At first, | took him for 
a literary character from the appearance of a 
bundle of foolscap and a magazine which be- 
trayed themselves, from his pocket, but I soon 
ascertained he was from the country and “un- 
sifted in such perilous matters,” on his propound- 
ing me the following characteristic question— 
‘* You arnt goin’ to the West, are you?” 

“You are mistaken my friend,” said I, “Tam 
going to the West,”’ and recollecting the method 
which Dr. Franklin adopted on a similar oceca- 
sion, Lgtated whence I hud came, where | was go- 

» 


and | 


ing, how long I should tarry, together with g9 
much other information, as I deemed it feasible ty 
administer, and finally concluded, by requesting 
him not to ask any more questions, respecting my. 
self. Tle returned me a* ‘Roland for an Oliver” 
however, and I gleaned that he was a seho |. 
master, who had left his native place, a small 
town in Connecticut, and his fifty pupils, and was 
now on his way to the “ far west,” where he 
hoped to realize the golden dreams, which he bad 
nourished, of making money by land specu. 
lations. 

“T have spent much time in teaching the young 
idea how to shoot, and now,” said he, at the same 
ume, smiling at his own pun, “J intend to shoo 
bufialo’s and buy lots.” 

“Truly,” thought I, “the school-master js 
abroad.” 

We were in the full tide of conversation, when 
the sound of the dinner bell “gave dreadful note 
of preparation.” There was a general rush for 
the cabin. Chairs were upset, benches displaced, 
books and papers thrown aside. and the same 
universal spirit of anxiety seemed to pervade the 
company. Imade my way forthe cabin, thinking 
to secure a seat, when Jo! on my arrival, not only 
every stool was occupied, but the table was utter: 
ly divested of food! Atthe head sat my corpv- 


lent friend, and as I witnessed his sang froid in 


dispatching a turkey, I thought of the « King of 
the Cannibal Islands.” 

It is really amusing to witness the strife and 
contention, which are displayed during meal 
hours on board ef a steamer. One would sup- 
pose that there had been a “ famine,” judging from 
the anxiety manifested by each individual, t 
satisfy his hunger. 

ltook a seat and was waiting patiently for the 
second table to be prepared, when the motion of 
the boat began to be perceptible. I went upon 
deck. 

‘The wind was blowing freshly, having risen 
within a few minutes, and the hitherto stil] waters 
of Lake Erie, became like the troubled ocean. 
‘The forward deck was filled with foreigners of 
the lowest grade, while two horses, a half a 


dozen pigs and an ox were stationed at the bow. 
Numerous and manifold were the legs and arms, 
that peeped from beneath the mass of baggage, 
which was strewn upon the decks, and as the 
boat moved to and fro with the sea, every wave 
threatened to lodge you among dirty children, 


half clad women, and squalling brats. The 
storm rapidly increased. Wave after wave roll- 
ed onward, big with destruction, while the gallant 
steamer bore proudly forward, throwing the 
spray on either side hundreds of feet. The rain 
poured in torrents, and thick darkness added to 
the gloom. The women began to scream with 
terror. Numerous passengers were casting 
their bread upon the waters,” and as “« coming 
events cast their shadows before,” I began to 
feel the effect of sea-sickness, and, sacrificed 
dinner, and a storm on Lake Erie and like a true 
philosopher, turned into my birth, where after | 
had indulged like Lady Macbeth, in “ thick com- 
ing fancies,” | awoke on the morrow, and stepped 
ashore at Cleveland. J. E.Y- 
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ORIGINAL. | pacious arms of Morpheus, or, more elegantly, in 
Broadway Analyzed. te luxurious embraces of sleep ; sunset and twi- 
BY PETER swirt. ight had long since passed off, and the dampness 

sl und chilliness of a November evening had arriv- 


«Pll play the whet-stone, useless and unfit }ed—when a scream of entirely indescribable cha- 


Tu cut myself—V'l sharpen other’s wit.” | racter, embodying a variety of high und low 
ae ; notes, beautifully, though perhaps not strictly 


suueen tn. speaking, harmoniously blended, fetched by an 
animal, class mammalia, species homo, just ush- 
The Mushroom. | ered into this shockingly naughty world—by even 
Now come we to the regular leaders of ton— me myself—arose from a bed-room in my father’s 
the “pate, de foie gras” of the community—in gas- | jouse, situated very deliciously on the top of a 
tronomic parlance, the corner stones of all that is | high hill overlooking the waters of the Hudson, 
exclusively ridiculous and enormously fashiona- | somewhere between New York and Albany.— 
ble—in architectural parlance and in common) Rather a long sentence, I must allow; butfor a 
sense parlance, the bona fide specimens of most, | thousand pounds, as short as I could possibly 
most exquisite folly, Atthe head of this set stands jake it. Upon my word and honor, there were a 
Jake Birdseye, a noble, imposing figure, as grey | jot of other little circumstances which should have 
as a badger, as toothless as a babe just born, as fat | peen squeezed into that sentence, yet which, for 
asa seal, and as proud as Lucifer. But then, | brevity’s sake, I was obliged to omit. For ins 
through the instrumentality of consummate art, | stance—now in speaking of our hens, I should 
none of these are apparent to the general obser- | have said that we had but six at the period alluded 
ver, for he wears a wig and false teeth—com- to, four having been three weeks previously car- 
presses his bulgings forth by sundry straps and | ried off by a dreadful epidemic which ever at- 
belts, and talks publicly of free trade and equal | tends the arrival of visitors at my father’s house, 
rights. Jake is rich enough, and came by his| and which ulways seizes the poor creatures by 
riches, we fancy, as honestly as most of the fre-| the neck, which it wrings, and wrings, and 
quenters of Wall street do. wrings till the poor things are so completely de« 
Jake formerly was acipher, now he is a god! | prived of breath, that they die—and six by anoth- 
or What is worshipped as such in New York, a er equally fatal—the pip. In speaking of the swine 
wealthy man. His daughters all get married at too, [ ought to have particularized by saying, that 
avery early age, though the ugliest possible of two of the six which my father owned, were, at 
human beings; but thenthey possess solid charins, | the period alluded to, so fat that they never laid 
each a fortune of fifty thousand dollars. Benute- down at night, because they never got up in the 
vus forms, what are ye !—solt, dark, expressive, | morning ; while the others were more or less ad- 
liquid eyes, what are ye ?—velvet complexions, | dicted to squealing und groaning, being, as is 
tiny hands and feet, pearly teeth, what are ye, “supposed, fond of the sound of one another's 
when unassociated with a yellow metal denomi- | yoices; it never could be accounted for utherwise. 
nated gold, or pictured pieces of paper, the repre- | [ might, too, have remarked, in speaking of Mor- 
sentatives thereof?) Whatis mind without thee ?— | pheus, thatthat fellow's arms about twelve o'clock, 
what a heart and soul, capable of loving to the | P.M, must be pretty well filled, and with rather 
greatest intensity ? Thou art death to sentiment— | ay interesting variety, of all classes, denomina- 
to the poetry of life. ‘tions, sexes, and kinds—beasts, birds, fishes, ete. 
Many years ago, we possessed ourselves of @ ete etc. In speaking of sunset, too, I might have 
document which we give in the following columns. | added, that it was a pleasant one 3 and in regard to 
tis the first chapter in Mr. Jake Birdseye’s life, tye dampness and chilliness of the evening in 
written by himself, for the special gratification of question, that it was partly owing to a long storm 
anold country friend, when our hero was stil! fom the north-east, which had passed off a few 
prosecuting a trade. It will be seen thereby that jours previously, and partly to other causes, of 
his origin is extremely humble. We have altered | the nature of which human intelligence is not pos- 
the manuscript in some respects, but generally | sessed. I might, too, have specified that the little 
speaking, itis the same document now as when | ped-room in which I was born, was thoroughly 
it first came into our possession. Should wedeem | gcerubbed and white-washed two or three weeks 
proper, we may hereafter continue the life of our previously, in anticipation of the event; and that 
hero, for it is a very eventful one. He has seen | jt was not originally used as a bed-room, but asa 
many hardships and toils in arriving at his pre- _store-room for cheeses, dried apples, dried sweet 
sent stand, some of which mast amuse while | corn, and other commodities. 1 might, finally, 
others may startle. have particularized many other important matters, 
p< ‘which, for brevity’s sake alone, I repeat, | could 
A Chapter in the Life of Mr. Jacob Birdseye. | not. But to return to the thread of my narrative. 
The fowls had cackled their last, fluttered their, The scream fetched by even me myself, just as 
Wings, and betaken themselves to their roosts, [ was ushered into this world of naughtiness, lam 
and the little birds had closed their little eyes in | told was an exceedingly significant one. It beto- 
sleep; the swine had eaten their supper, nor | kened a restless spirit—whether restless in the 
cabbage-stump, nor pumpkin-rind was left fur | cause of virtue or vice, Satan or his antipode, re- 
them in their never-to-be-satisfied greediness to | mained to be proved. My father knew it forbod. 
devour; a drowsiness had come o’er their senses, |ed cleverness, yet trembled lest that cleverness 
and they were already fast locked in the very ca- might be employed toward damning ends. 
22 
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My parents were long in deciding upon a name 
for me, their dear first—nay, and last born.—— 
The whole catalogue was raked over and many 
thought of, but from a want of unanimity, almost 
as soon as thought of, dismissed. My mother 
wished to call me Ichabod, after an only brother 
and my father Obadiah, after his good old dead 
and gone daddy; while my aunt Rachael was all 
bent upon Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, 
Bonaparte, Washington, and such like. Tastes | 
thus being the fartherest off imaginable from un- 
animity, a pacific ineasure at bn st was hit upen, 


through the means of which Iwas christened Ja-| 


cob. 
ny Linee ms , Oe ‘etl 
1 wenty or thirty names, among w hich were the 
chosen of my parents and wy aunt Rachael, it was 


agreed should be placed in a box and shaken up| 


This was done, and the result wasthat 
lL was therefore chris- 


together. 
Jacob was drawn forth. 


tened Jacob, and in consideration thereof, have | 


ever been called Jake. 
to let any one but my friends address me familiar- 
ly; therefore, as Lam called pretty generally, 
Jake, instead of Jacob, it may be discovered that | 
lam a most amiable and esteemed fellow. 

I know not that my 
ent from that of other human beings, or that | was 
treated in the main diflerently. 
has told me that I was awfully given to squall and 
kick; in short, was rather a “ refractory critter.” — 
I was fed witha spoon as usual, dressed and un- 


One of iny rules is, never 


dressed, rocked in a cradle, and called a fine boy 
fifty times over in the course of twenty-four hours, 
or as often as any of the female neighbors might 


drop in, which every body knows is not seldom | 


in the country, especially when there is a baby to 
be seen, 

I had attained the age of hobble-de-hoy-hood 
ere I definitely displayed any cleverness. 
at about this age of changes when we are neither 
boys nor men—when the voice runs riot, and is 


no more to be governed than the wildest beast of 


the forest—that a little circumstance occurred 
which betrayed some presence of mind in me, and | 
served to call down applause upon my youthful | 
shoulders. 

I was returning one evening with my father | 


from a fishing excursion. Our success had been 


very good, so much so, in fact, that we with diffi. | 


culty were enabled to get our spoils home. We_| 
had reached a small stream about two miles dis- | 
tantfrom iny father’s cottage, across whicha board 
was generally laid. By some mystery which we 
could never solve, this board had disappeared, 
having probably fallen into the stream aud been 
carried off by the current. We were at first en- 
tirely at a loss as to what means we should adopt 
to gain the opposite bank. My father in vain 
placed his finger thoughtfully upon his nose—in 
vain exclaimed, looking first at me, then at his 
spoils, and then at the rivulet, ‘“‘here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish!” Do notthink that my wits were 
not at work all this time; far from it, they were 
most industriously engaged, and it was, [ may 
with all humility add, owing to their instrumen- 
tality alone, that we were delivered from the ne- 
cessity of either remaining all night where we 
were, or of followingshe rivulet down two or three | 


extreme infancy was differ- | 


My aunt Rachael | 


It was | 






—— 








miles, where it narrowed so materially that jt 
might with ease be overleaped. I proposed to my 
father that, taking off his shoes and stockings, 
rolling up his trowsers knee-high or higher, as 
the necessity might be, taking me upon his back 
and our fish-basket in his hand, he should ford the 
stream. He acceded at once to my very shrew 
plan, appl: suded my quickness, conformed to ny 
| dire sctions, and after much puffing and blowing, 
| landed himself, me, and the fish on the opposite 
ibank. It might have required some little stretch, 
ing of fancy to have imagined my father a Cassi. 
us, bearing me, a Cesar, through the boiling brook 
iso [don’t know that Ldid so; in fact, Lam pretty 
certain that Ldid not, for, truth to speak, | hardly 
knew at that time any thing about history, nor 
much about any other matters, saving and except. 










| 
















mg eating and drinking. I possessed poetry, no 
doubt, but the feeling dj. 
vine would not develope itself, nor was I occupied 
in any way by the influence of which it might be 

developed. 

| ; 

| QOne evening, about a month after the adven. 
tnre just recounted, and which, I may add, dis. 

| tinguished me esse ntially in the eyes 





then as much as now, 








s of our neigh- 
Bors, [ satin our best room reading, as Was my 
custom daily, tomy mother and aunt Rachael 
My father entered the apartment, and I saw at once 
that his mind was full of something which he was 
earnest to express. My mother and my aunt Ra 
chael perceived it likewise, and as he did not as 




















usual communicate his thoughts at once to all, 
| presumed very sagaciously thatthey were only to 
be unfolded to one, and that one, from his glances 
they concluded was 






atme and winks at them, 
myself. Aunt Rachael's knitting apparatus was 
hastily gathered up, and the stoc kings which my 
mother was darning were as hastily thrown inte 
an immense green bag, in which all such lolely 
articles were kept, and from which they were or 
ly permitted to come forth entire. My father and 
| myself were soon left alone. What is coming, 
thought 1; Though at 
first convinced that I was not to be reproved, a 
second impulse caused my heart to beat violently. 
I was not quite sure that some body had not been 
telling tales about me, jealous of iny growing 
| popularity, as human beings are ever prone to be 
when success is another’s more than their own. 
A third impulse agitated me with fearful doubts 
| The old gentleman was seldom so grave—there 
could now be no doubt] was to be reproved. “ Ja 
cob,” said he, his gravity in no wise abating, “| 
have gin you an edication—done ail that a father 
/is in duty bound to do’ ‘—here my agitation was 
| intense, so much so that my teeth chattered and 
“and now inform 











certainly no reproaches. 




























my legs shook; he continued, 
you that you must begin to do something for your 
self.” 

Joy immediately dethroned fear, when the truth 
was at last made known—the real cause of my 
father’s sadness, good, affectionate old gentleman. 
I jumped at the thought of getting out of the do- 
minion of the birch and its skilful wielder, Mr. 

Jarnaby Shaw; and I am sure, answered very 
spiritedly, that I was rejoiced at his decision, and 
felt as strong a desire tocommence the ope putlons 


of manhood as be was to have me. 
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Teaders, we most respectfully take our leave. 


MELANCHOLY. 





My father seemed pleased at my reply, and, 
with acountenance much relaxed, told me that 
je was. “ You are,” said he, “ rightly inclined, | 
and will, I guess, try hard to suit your employer, 
and please your good mother and esteemable aunt 
Rachael. I have had &talk,” continued he, with 
acountenance again grave, “I have had a talk 
with Job Gardner, who, you know, is on a visit 
whis folks up the road, and who does a purty 
good business at the hardware business adown 
York. Job begun with nothing—only see what 
industry will do for a man. T’ve hearn tell that 
Job now owns a house in the city, and has got mo- 
ney in the bank besides. How do you know but 
you may do as well?” 

' «| will try to do as well at all hazards,” said I, 
and here our conversation ended. It was settled 
|should leave home, and on the following week, 


tov. 

Imust confess that my feelings were not the 
mostagreeable in the world on the day I left my 
futher’s house. Ihad, with the kind assistance 
ofmy aunt Rachael, succeeded in putting togeth- | 
ermy, by no means extensive wardrobe, and in| 


crowding the same into a tea-box, presented tome | 
inthe greatest generosity of her heart, by that good | 
od woman. It had been a receptacle for her Sun- | 
day silk dress for many a year, and was yielded 
up to me, [ am sure, not without sorrow. Yes, 
into this tea-box I crowded my whole wardrobe, 
adas I did so, a vastly big bump crowded itself | 
into my throat, stopping breath and speech, and | 
making me for a moment suffer the most exqui- 
site oftortures. I almost feel itnow, as my thoughts | 
revertto that period. Shouldering my baggage, | 
[tried vainly to articulate “ good bye!” [ coulc 
not get it out, it stuck fastin my throat. Leoughed, | 
hemmed, and whistled, but vainly; and it was | 
not till a big tear stood in my eye and rolled down | 
ny cheek, nor till many large ones followed, that | 
lmustered strength to shake hands with father, | 
kissmother and aunt Rachael, and breath to ex- | 
claim, ‘God bless you! farewell. 


Here we have the Alpha in the existence of a | 
man who now sways the ton of our city. What | 
in encouraging example of surpassing success 
he must be to those of us who are just beginning 
inthe world, who, perchance, have just popped | 
our heads out of farm-houses, shanties, and | 
tellars; and are we not, as we contemplate the | 
tareer of Mr. Birdseye, forced to exclaim, Oh. 
glorious institutions! happy country! where a| 
man rises or falls, according to his energies and 
industry, and where family rank and family con- 
‘iderations are swallowed up by silver and gold ! 


A friendly critic in one of our papers, thinks we 
wre not very happy. We are exceedingly sorry 
that he should think so, for our opinions of his 
laste and talents are most exalted, and we wish 
We could in truth apply to him out of pure malice, 
ld Rochefoucault’s maxim, which declares that, 
“Les esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout 
“ qui passe leur portee,” but we fear we cannot 
With propriety do so. For another month, kind 





'gree related, are not the same. 


with the idea of heaven. 


ae 


i 


Melancholy. 


TuHere is a sort of melancholy which drinks 
deep at the fountain of pride, feeds hourly upon 
envy, and looks at nething but the dark lines of 
fate which sometimes cross the bright sun of for- 
tune. The gloomy mind is ever engaged in un- 
real speculations, retracing past and imagining 
future injuries, and forever meditating the dark 
hour of release. Thus a victim listening to the 
low breathings of revenge, and yielding to the 
slow influence of despair, is the most unhappy 
object in existence. But there is nothing in life 
so interesting as melancholy in its true character 
—that which cannot date its existence, but finds 
its residence in the still and secret folds of imagi- 
nation. There is a silences which is never broken. 


| Not the deep-toned voice of friendship, nor even 


the soft language of love, may share its sacred- 
ness. [tis nurtured by sympathy, supported by 
the still waters of memory, heightened by the 
sublimity of thought, guarded by the spirit of deli- 


/ cacy, and made interesting by the seal of secresy, 


Sadness and melancholy, although in some de- 
Sadness steals 


‘over the mind at intervals, like a cloud over the 
features of nature, or a shadow in the moonbeam, 
and as quickly passes, leaving the spirit gay and 


unfettered. But melancholy founded in the na- 
ture is of a deeper character; it lingers upon the 
mind like the memory of death when it associates 
If there is any thing 
pure in this state of trial, it is the mind softened 
by the secret power of melancholy. How noble 
and refined are the thoughts and images which 
occupy the bosom, for ever dreaming of something 
which “eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” The 
pensive, inquiring eye rises to the blue mantle ef 
heaven, worships pale Luna, as she brightens in 
the star-gemmed vest of twilight, and views in 
every star a departed spirit, till the aspiring mind, 
assisted by melancholy, throws back the curtain 
of boundary, discovers the land of happiness, rises 
from one degree to another, till it reaches a world 


of purity and perfection, and there imagines itself 


ar inhabitant, till the natural breathings of earth 
recall the high-wrought spirit to its uncongenial 
clime—bearing with it, however, the pure lan- 
guage of poetry, the faint and dying tones of an 
wolian harp, the night-musie of the whipperwill, 
the hollow echo, the expiring breath of Autumn, 
the tomb and the twilight hour, which are the Jux 
uries of melancholy. 





_———_—— —— 
The Pearl. 
Benorp! half willing, half afraid, 
Her bath to enter,—clasping still 
Her ’broidered robe, the Indian maid 
Awaits her dusky handmaid’s skill— 
And now, her ear, as rose-leaf small, 
The clustered Orient pearls must leave ; 
While down her heavy tresses fall 
Like mists that shroud the star of eve. 
Oh, never pale and spotless pearl, 
When first from ocean's depths convey'd, 
Was yet so pure as this fair gitl, 
Shrinking, half willing, half afraid. 
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ORIGINAL. | horsemen raised, rung in, his ears, as they passed 
the spot where his party had been but so lately 
reclining. , 

Ir was on a bright and warm afternoon thatan| ~The hammock was just ig sight. Every nerve 
Indian might have been seen pursuing lis Way as) was strained, but already the shouts of the pur. 
rapidly as the nature of the country would per-) suers, the trampling of thetmhorses, and the clatter 
mit. When, however, he cleared the low palmet-| of their arms, sounded fearfully in the ears of the 
to leaves among which he had journeyed, and | poor fugitives. One of the horsemen better 
gained the pine land, his progress was less impe-| mounted than the rest was much in the advance, 
ded, and he moved still more rapidly. He was) and the sharp crack of his rifle, told that he was 
quite young, and there was something even boy-| near enough to do the work of death. 
ish in his appearance, In his movements he | The young chief turned quickly round appa- 
showed such a power of endurance, and there _rently resolved to delay the advance of the party, 
was a fearlessness in his glance, which proved | as long as he was able, and thereby give a chance 
the spirit of manhood was fully his. His dress! to some of his tribe for escaping. Already his 
was very simple, consis‘ing of nothing but mo-| eye glanced along his rifle; a moment more and 
cassins, legings and hunting shirt, all of deer-\ he would have been sleeping in the happy spirit 
skins. His hair was cut different from the pre-| land of his forefathers. The pistol of the officer 
sent manner of his tribe, none of it being left but | was levelled and seeing the determination of his 
the gallant scalping tuft after the ancient manner) foe, he fired without aim. The right arm of the 
of his race. A kuife stuck in his belt, with the Indian, fell helpless at his side, and dashing his 
powder horn and pouch by his side, and the rifle) gun tothe earth, he drew his knife. But the fair 
in his hand, were all the arms he bore. The rapid) girl who had not quitted his side, picking up the 
glances both behind and on either side, showed | rifle she discharged it at the officer who was now 
that he apprehended danger from different quar-| almost upon them. His horse rearing, plunged 
ters; but his speed was not diminished until pass-| and fell, carrying his rider to the earth, with one 
ing through a small thicket, he stood again on the | of his legs so pined that to extricate himself was 
pine land before a dozen of his tribe. They had | impossible. The Indian warrior would have 
started to their feet on his sudden appearance, rushed forward to despatch his prostate foe; but 
and were anxiously listening to the information | the girl seizing Lis arm hurried him off and ina 
which, in a few hurried words, he gave them.— | moment more they were safe. 
Then instantly starting, they began to move ne| “ Halt, Halt,” cried thé officer as his men came 

| 
} 
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up and were passing him without so much as 


rapidly as the young warrior had done before 
stopping to see if he was alive. “T'll shoot the 


joining them. Hardly had they left the spot where 
they had rested, ere an Indian girl, leaping from | first man that dare harm a hair of the head of that 
behind a tree, came laughing to the young war- | Indian girl.” 
rior with a countenance which betokened full as-| “ Girl, girl,” exclaimed the men, “ we were not 
surance of a hearty welcome. But the face of | chasing a woman.” 
the chief answered not to the joy of the girl. As-| “She thought you were—nevertheless she shot 
tonishment, quickly followed by sorrow, seemed | my horse and left ine pined fast, however, I got 
to take full possession of him. no more than I deserved, and may I break my 
“* How has the dove dared fly so far from her | neck the next time I attempt to harm as trues 
home?” he said. ‘ Does she not know that her| woman as she is, let her be Indian or pale face. 
enemies are abroad?” | Never mind, bad as my luck has been, ! have had 
“Can I fear any thing with the eagle of my | better than the rest of you, for I have seen a pretty 
tribe for a protector? Would the dove have aught| face, and that is more than you have done for 
to fear with the eagle for her guard?” | some time, or likely will, until the Indians are er 
“ Ay,” exclaimed the young man, “but the ea-| terminated. So back my brave lads to your er 
gle could not save the dove from the grasp of the | campn :nt.” 
panther or the sting of the serpent.” | «She must have looked very beautiful, liew 
“ But the dove can fly as well as the eagle,” | tenant, particularly as she was in the act of shoot 
said the girl. “ Let us haste if there is danger.” | ing at you,” remarked one of the men. . 
And she started with a speed which bid fair) “ Why, to tell the truth, at that moment I did 
soon to outstrip the warriors, who were now a-) not take much of a fancy to her; but when she 
head. The wives and families of these warriors | caught that fine looking youngster by the arm 
were safely hid in a large hammock, surrounded | prevent his putting his knife into me, I thought she 
on three sides by such marshy ground as to be ut-| was the most perfect being I had ever beheld.” 
terly inaccessible. The hammock itself was for, “ Always excepting one, lieutenant.” 
a long distance too thick to be penetrated except, “By the way, who do you suppose that fellow 
by a small winding path known only to them. | is?” 
selyes. To gain this before they were overtaken| ‘ Never mind, I have fixed his arm for him, * 
by a party of horsemen already ov the trail of the that he is past doing any harm abroad, and for the 
youth was now the only hope for them and their | present, he may stay with his wood nymph. 
families. The heart of the young man beat high | wish somebody had done the same by me before 
with hope as, looki:: at the beautiful being at his | left my home, but come, let us quicken our spee® 
side, he perceived | t she was not in the least | a large party of Indians is in the hammeck, andi® 
overcome either by fe»: or exertion, But his lips| these palmattos our horses cannot go much faste! 
were pressed convls:\«ly as the loud shout the’ than they can run.” 
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The lieutenant would have been horseless, only \ time should we expend in study before we gain so 
that ene of his men had been killed in the skirmish, |\much as marriage affords us. What sublunary 
by the rifle of an Indian, who had advanced to | blessing can raise us to more felicity than a wife's 








the aid of his officer. }affection? If we consider the consolation in 
—- | point of virtue, we find itsublime. By the sweet- 

A Defence of Marriage. ness of that affection we may observe a ray of the 

— idivinity, and our thoughts may be lifted up by be- 

«Q, love of loves! to thy white hand is given holding the glories of the created to contempla- 
Of earthly happiness the golden key !”"—Crosby. |\tion and admiration and love of the Creator. 
— | What books, what philosophy can teach us the 


Marrrace is the only love lawful. It is the excellence and happiness of virtue, of tempe- 
bond which unites the universe. Some pretended |rance, moderation, piety, and devotion as the 
wise men say the wife is an obstacle to study; \example of a good wife. 
but what hindrance can she be to study who brings | If any one should, in reply to these observations, 
w our houses beauty, modesty, and virtue, who say thatall women are not fair, and that all wo- 
comforts in all the cares, troubles, and mis-adven- | men are not good, we might say that there is no 
tres of life, who consoles us in affliction, who woman so little gifted with personal charms that 
shares our happiness, and who, becoming an in- custom and conversation may not render fair, nor 
separable companion of our fortunes, diminishes is there any so wicked whom virtue may not 
our ills, and increases our pleasures by the share | make good. 
she has in them? So far from a wife being a} It is the just remark of a modern writer that a 
hindrance to study, we might say that she is an| woman runs a risk of being spoilt by the flatter- 
inducement to it, because she consoles the weari- ing period that precedes marriage. She is, of 
ness that follows it, All the world knows that | necessity, then, a first object; and custom hag 
there is no person exempt from the cares of busi- | added to the homage which love would willingly 
ness. Who can be happier than he who has a /render. An individual of a family, who may 
wife to console him? A husband coming out of |before have been but little considered, rises at 
his study meets with one whose cheerfulness en- | once into importance; and the person whom she 
livens him after his solitude, whose conversation | most values is ready to execute the slightest ex- 
animates him, and gives new light to his under- pression of her will. The sooner that woman 
standing, and who, by the sweetness of her smile, |can divest herself of any unreasonable expecta- 
makes him forget the pain the tediousness of study ‘tions which the devotion of the lover may have 
gave him. Moreover, a wife is not merely a help excited, the greater the probability of her securing 
for study, and a relief to the anxieties which it | permanent attachment. Courtship is a dream, 
leaves, but she is also a subject proper for us to | from which it is better to awake voluntarily than 
study, and it would not be difficult to prove that if /to be reluctantly roused. It is better to return to 
awife be good and virtuous, she produces in her | ordinary habits—to the sober and calm fulfilment 
husband's soul a desire of emulation, which in- of daily business, in the place assigned by duty— 
duces him to imitate her, and is so far profitable to | than to cherish an artificial excitement, and cling 
him that itdraws him nearer to the way of virtue |to a fasle position. It is a proof of judgment in 
than philosophy itself can do. He who finds a'a woman, when she bestows attention on her 
wife an obstacle to study, and would banish her | husband’s character; when she sets herself to 
fiom the society of reasonable men, is himself a | study his peculiarities, and to consult them to the 
hindrance to virtue, and to the felicity of man-| utmost of her power. This is the management 
kind. | which ts not only allowable, but praiseworthy ; 

Nay, indeed, if a wife be of a Lad temper, if for its object is, not the obtaining of sway, but the 
she be wickedly inclined, she constrains us, there- | promotion of mutual felicity. As this, however, 
by, to study with care the way to change and |is not an essay of the act of married life, we shall 
mend her. Socrates, the wisest nan of antiquity, |conclude our observations by expressing our con- 
lived with his wife, Xantippe, whose temper was | fidence that a wife is man’s best blessing. 
most unquiet, and as little like an angel's, as it is _ 
possible for a woman’s temper to be; and, never- A Puzzle. 
theless, remained so much attached to a wedded ee BER BRAD aneee?. 
life, that no sooner was Xantippe dead, than he hs 
married again, and then gave an illustrious exam- I 
ple of the comforts of matrimony. Not only &/ 6, jad—on both I set great store—and a 
Philosopher, a Socrates, took a wife after rel Lent my—and took his note therefor—to my 
tippe, buta philosopher who knew by experience | 4 1 04 my—and naught but words I got—of my 
the inconvenience of a wicked wife. And Socrates | | |. my—for sue him I would not—and my 
was a philosopher whom other philosophers ac- yd friend 
knowledged for their master “ A virtuous wife If I had--as I had once before--and a 
invites to virtue, and a wicked one makes thee I'd keep my—and play the fool no more-—and 
exercise it,” said that master of antiquity, who a 
suffered with a marvellous tranquillity all the y 
evils inflicted upon him by his wife’stemper. It 
might even be said that a wife is of more advan- 
tage to a man than study itself, if we consider the ' 
utility of domestic affairs, for how much ‘abor and ‘hands; in unskilful, the most 
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Learning is like mercury, one of the most power- 
ful and excellent things im the world in skilful 
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MAKER. 








ORIGINAL, 


Maker. 


I remember in the city, where I lived for many 
She was a French 


The Flower 


years, an unfortunate being. 
woman and her profession that of manufacturing 
artificials. 
her little shop one fine winter’s morning. 


It was by accident that | lounged into 


I was struck with the air of pensiveness which 
veiled her otherwise lively face, (whoever saw a 
There 
air of dignity in all her movements, a something 
She had one 


Frenchwoman naturally grave.) was an 
which seemed to tellof better days. 
child, a sweet boy of four years of age, she was 
passionately fond of bim—and he was a cherub 


that any mother could have loved—sparkling black 


eyes, and ebon curls shading his Napoleon-like | 


brow. 

I believe I was born with a touch of the roman- 
tic in my nature, and notwithstanding my harsh 
destiny and the chilling fogs of New Orleans, the 
plant has grown imperceptibly, and 1 vever go out 
but [ laughingly predict, TL will meet with some 
adventure by * flood or field,” merry or sad. Lfelt 
a singular desire to learn her history, and inthe 
hope of winning her confidence, gave her all my 
orders—and induced many of the elie te purchase 
jessamine and moss roses from her. She appeared 
to feel a due sense of my kindness—and ever had 


some graceful compliment to uller, pratsing the 





gooduess of Madame 3 

Time passed and Lhad as yet elicited nothing 
from her, when one morning as I was returning 
from “ Mass,” | observed her door closed, and an 
air of quietness reigning around her lithe domi- 
cile, which looked any thing but business-like. 
I felt some surprise as I had hitherto noted her 
early hours, aud thought it spoke well for her 
industry—alas! poor Florentine, how oft have you 


arisen with the sun to commence anew your deli- 
cate, but still toilsome work, weaving new gar- 


lands to grace the votaries of fashion ere they had 
arisen from their slothtul 
contrast! but to my story. I resolved to drive 
to her door after breakfast and see her, per- 
haps she was di or some misfortune had befallen 
her. 
was admitted by the only servant she retained in 
her service. 
me, | was instantly alarmed by her pale face and 
trembling voice.—I hastily inquired her grief—her 
dear Edward was ill and—exhibited strong symp- 
toms of small-pox. 
ease, (‘cowards die twenty deaths,”) [told her | 


slumbers !—Strange 


I was at her abode by twelve o'clock, and 


Florentine herself advanced to meet 


I had never feared any dis- 


would see the sufferer, she remonstrated, but in | 


vain, my feelings were interested, could 1 coldly 
withdraw! I found the child extremely ill, and his 
listless manner caused me to fear the worst. I 
proposed sending for a Physician to which I won 
her consent. I[ immediately returned home and 
dispatched a card to my family Physician briefly 
stating the inéerest I felt for this isolated one and re- 
questing him to call without delay—( Dr. Mc——, 
had a meart! verily a rare gift among most of the 
fraternity!) he was assiduous in his attention—but 
to uo purpose. On the ninth day I read in his 
face—ihere was no hope. 
master-touch to describe my feelings, as 1 gazed 


——— 


upon that Mother—who pale and weeping, ¢ 


at 
looking at her child once so beautiful! now chang. 


ed by the withering touch of disease—as she Wiped 
the frosted dew of Death from his brow and coun. 
ted his quickened breathings, I saw from the emo. 
tion which flashed over her face, that she had 
already \itted the pall—and looked into the gloom of 
the future ;—as the evening shades descended, he 
Was no more! 

Who can paint the agony which passed, and 
the soul of that Mother, as she saw borne from 
her sight, the last tie she had on earth! the softep. 
ed wnage of one whom her heart had consecrated— 
one that was lost for ever. 

Time passed and her grief grew into a softened 

| melancholy. 
in these words—(which I have translated.) 


She one day gave me her history 
| 

I was born, Madame, in a village near Paris, 
my parents were wealthy, and | was reared in 


easy luxury—uo expense was spared in educating 
me, Tbeing an only child. [ was surrounded by 
| friends, my parents lived only in my sight. {was 
happy, and roamed about singing as blithely asan 
| uneaged bird. I met one evening in returning 
from a walk, a stranger of striking beauty, he had 
a Portefeudlle wi his hand, and appeared to have 
been sketching the surrounding scenery—he 
passed on with a slight bow—but IT remained on 
the spot, I felt as if checked in my progress by 
agency. I looked after him as 
I was much surprised 


)some invisible 
long as he was visible. 
the morning after my rencounter with the stran 
ger, to learn from my father, that he was a young 
artist of eminence from Paris, and had brought 

father, commending him to out 

Scarce a day now 


letters to my 
courtesy and hospitality. 
passed without our meeting—he called sometimes 
to show a new sketch he had recently finished—or 
to ask my opinion of one he had commenced, 
Time flew on rosy wings. In a month's interval 
he had solicited my hand—which was after some 
regrets and tears granted by my Parents—he had 
the highest testimonials of character, and his name 
was well known in the capital. Well, Madame, we 
were married—I looked as well as any young 
bride in my blonde and orange flowers. The village 
bells rang forth a merry peal, and I felt as happy 
jas an Angel! 

A short time after our marriage, my husband 
told me he was going to America-—and I said 
hin, J will go also, he exhausted his eloquence in 
persuading me to remain, but I could not be parted 
from him!—alas! we were soon separated, 

* * bed * * * 
| It was an hour of sadness for me when I left 
the home of my childhood. 1 went into my little 
garden to look for the last time upon my flowers, 
they never yielded so sweeta fragrance—before | 
gazed upon the beds, until blinded—by tears—and 
‘then the dear old mansion where I had first seen 
the light—its ancient walls seemed to refresh me, 
and when [ came into my own little chamber, 
with the vines stealing into the windows—there 
stood my harp, my beoks, my drawings, 40 
there hung the gilded cage which held my birds= 


It would require a they had all been loved, and my heart fancied they 
| sung these words—Stay! Florentine stay !—and 
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cheer the hearts of thy aged parent. Oh! Lean 
never forget the last fond look—the last fond bless- 
ing—(They did loreme—.) Wecame to N—k— 
my husband was established in a lucrative busi- 
ness. Orders from the proudest, the most dis- 
tingue filled his studies, and [felt that we were 
happy. Painting was a passion with Edward and 
while he was pursuing the art, I nursed my boy !— 
but [ will not trust myself to speak of him. A year 
glided away, and iny husband had gained a little 
fortune—and was making preparations to remove 
toa more costly direlling. 

[ was strartled one evening by his rushing into 
my room, he was pale and haggard—he said in 
hurried tones, we were to part! yes, part, for ever. 
—Here the tears and convulsive sobs interrupted 


her narative When she regained her com- 


posure, she resumed it as follows: In vain I wept, 
and prayed! I threw myself at his feet, he was 
immoveable—he gave me no reason, for this sud- 
den event; he stared wildly upon me, and hastily 
throwing down a letter said, this will explain all, 
—rushed out of my sight. 
—recollection left me ——When | recovered ] 
found myself in bed, and strange faces around 
me. [tried to speak but could not, my tongue 
was palsied Oh! I felt as the dying one feels 
when death is rocking the earthly tenement, and 
the soul is rustling her pinions, ready for fight!— 
Gradually my thoughts became calm and L asked 
for the letter, it was brought me, and | was firm 
enough to read it——hhere she arese and took 
from an escutoire the following : (it was blotted 
and worn with tears.) 


“T had made a vow before Hearen, ere our 


meeting, nerer to wed one who had ever loved ano- 
ther! aud when I took you to my bosom L believed 


you gave me your Jirst affection—I was deluded ! 


your sou! has been darkened by the shadow of 


another! Ive seen and recognised the menrature, 
in your drawer, and | now leave you for ever! 


EDWARD.” 


Iwas unable to move | 


This miniature was that of a young Cousin of | 
mine, to whom I had been betrothed when IT was | 


buta child, I had never met him but once, and 
then [ was so young and foolish that L was in love 
with nothing but my own pretty loo.s. 
ing he playfully tied around ny neck this miniature 
which | have kept in the innocence of my heart as a 
pretty painting ——here she showed me a face of 
considerable beauty—(extremely youthful.) This 
Cousin was lost at sea,—when FP thought of his 
early end | sorrowed for a few weeks, but how could 
Ilong remember one whom | liad scarcely known! 


No, Madame, ¢ had never known what lore | 


was, until | met Edward—my soul was deroted 
tohim. That God who looks into the deepest cells 
of this heart knows the love I cherished for him! 
and what a bitter return. I wrote to my parents, 
they were dead—it seemed as if a flood of sorrow 
had come over me, at once I was “ truly a bruised 
reed bowed by the storm.” Il had resolved to fol- 
low my husband when | heard—(Oh! why did 1 
hve! )—he had fallen in a skirmish during the 


When leav-| 


| 


beloved mother. 


}squandered by a crafty lawyer. 


was derkto me. ‘True, his sudden flight had been 
a deep wound to me—but still I hoped to meet 
him and oh! ft felt confident Leould convince him 
of his error, L knew Leould restore his lost affection. 
I knew the sacredness of my love would cause the 
fell weed of distrust to wither and die! 

But when | was told he was dead! mv lamp of 
hope flickered and went out for ever and then arose 
before me the image of my honored father, my 
Oh! now they had mourned over 
the loug absence of their child; and now they had 
gone down to their long home and no oue to weep 
over their grassy graves, But all sorrow was 
nought, compared to whatl felt when thinking of 
my deluded husband,—it would have been some 


consolation to have learned from his lips that I 


was forgiven, that he deemed me constant, deemed 


me deserted, But this sad wish was denied me, 
and T could only weep over my dark my wayward 
destiny. I felt it my duty to make some effort for 
my boy—(for [ blush to say I was left but a pit- 
tance.) 

The property belonging to my parents had been 
I came to this 
place, you my best friend have witnessed the strug- 
gles | have made to gain a livelihood tor him—my 
gratitude is silent but it sleeps not—to vou | owe 
more than Lean ever repay. Since my child has 
been called from this cold world, I feel IL have 
not very dong to abide in it. Thave but one wish 
aud that is this: to return to my native land—to 
throw myself upon the tomb of my lost my deluded 


one—and then die.—Here the poor widow wept 


with a violence which threatened to burst the heart 


whieh was well-nigh broken! Need I say she was 
gratified in her desire of returning to visit the 
grave of him whom she had so tenderly loved — 
Years have sped eway and mayhap she now sleeps 
the sleep which is unbroken by jealousy or any 
earthly care. Yet Lnever glide over the pavement 
where she once lived—but [ recall with a sigh her 
pale face and gloomy fate. ESTELLE, 





Elegy on the Death of Malibran., 


Mourn! fading Empire, of the Euterpean muse! 
Shed forth thy tear-drops, at the fatal news; 
Bold inspiration, droops her lofty head ; 

And song hath ceas’d—for Malibran is dead!! 


Lost are the thrilling sounds, her voice sustain’d, 

While ev’ry eye was full—each pulse restrain’d ; 

Ceas'd are those moments, Time shall ne’er awa- 
ken, 

When every heart was fix'’d, and nerve was sha- 
ken— 

When unmoved passion from its morbid trance 

Burst forth iin vielent exuberance. 


Come sorrow ! and thy sable mantle spread, 

Round the sad mourners of the sacred dead ; 

From distant shores they come; o'er billowy wave, 

To lay their tribute at the recent grave— 

Come! Genius! come! and weep her youthful 
doom, 


"EMoRABLE, ‘ three days in Paris,”"—and now 1 Entwine thy wreaths of laurel round her tomb, 
Was alone on earth” FP will not weary you with| Come Fame! blow thy trampet's echoing blast, 
® portrait of my woe—the whole expanse of life | And tell the world that Malibran is past. 











THERESE. 
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Therese. , once only ; let her come, then, when she will.” 
| When Therese was admitted to her uncle's pre- 
sence his eyes ran quickly over her features, and 
he remembered those of the only sister whom he 
had ever looked upon witlr affection ; she seemed 
to stand betore him, and he could almost fancy 
for the moment that time had stood still with hin, 
He listened patiently to all she had to say, ang 
when she had finished he took her kindly by the 
hand, drew her towards him, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her forehead; a tear dropt from the old 
man’s eyes to the memory of one he had once 
loved, and, with a trembling voice, he said, “ Here, 
child, are fifiy Louis d’ors, take them, be a good 
girl and [shall not forget you. God bless you, 
iny child—and remember your uncle sometimes,” 

Dumolard, who had been present at the inter. 
view, reasoned with himself that he had a son, 
who was on the point of marriage toa girl with. 
out fortune, and, as a father, he thought better 


Sr. Germain EN Laye, with its vast forest and 
ancient chateau is one of the most delightful spots 
in the environs of Paris; which combining with 
the salubrity of the air and its natural cleanliness, 
renders it the resort of those citizens, the greater 
portions of whose lives have been spent in the 
busy capital in amassing wealth, and who in their 
declining days are anxious to enjoy their ease and 
independence at a short distance from the metro- 
polis. Monsieur Rochfort was one of these; he 
had gained wealth, disliked the noise and turmoil 
of acapital, and sought repose in the favorite re- 
sort of the Parisian citizens; he caine originally 
to Paris, from Brittany, a poor man, leaving seve- 
ral brothers and sisters glad to be rid of an incum- 
brance, and perhaps, not caring what became of 
him afterwards. His family, however, could not 
ong remain ignorant that he had become rich and 
retired into the country, and a legion of hopeful | ~~. -t 
nephews and nieces were soon found whor busi- might be done for his — - e 
ness had suddenly called to St. Germain, and who| . | Your uncle = —_ ont he, “and may not 
were anxious to see their dear uncle; but though | live long; ome with see that you may be on the 
the old man was nothing loth that fis family should spot to administer the last kindness a relation has 


” 
enjoy his wealth at his decease, yet he was deter- | the pore to enaewinde ; . 
tnined they should not worry him out of a fractiun | Therese consented to remain at St. Germain; 
during his life ; and, therefore, gave them plainly and the marriage of the young Dumolard, much 
eo waderstand that if any one presumed to inter- to his grief and that of his intended, was broken 
fere with his privacy they would find their names | off; and Therese, listening to the intreaties of the 


a, ‘ : = : r “r, consented to become hi ’s wife. 
struck out of his will; this had the desired effect, | oe a ae : bec r ° sia all 
: . ( 0 1e meantime, continue 
and business was no longer an excuse for the} entort, in t =e » continued tok 


legacy-hunters to torment the old man, away, and, finding himself near his last moments, 
; ‘expressed much anxiety to see his niece again. 
One day, however, a country-looking girl, dress- | His countenance beamed with joy as she entered 
ed with much neatness aud simplicity, and whose | the room; he took her hand within his own, re 
appearance betokened one recently arrived froin | mained some moments gazing on her features, and 
Brittany, demanded of a bookseller who was | faintly uttered the name of his sister. A few 
standing at the door of his shop, whether he knew hours after, the old man was no more, but his las 
a Monsieur Rochifort ; the bookseller, whose name | moments had passed away with more calmnes 
was Dumolard, being struck with the girl's aP-| since he had again seen Therese. 
pearance, questioned her as to what her business When the will was read, Therese found herself 
was with M. Rochfort, and learnt from her that! the sole inheritor of his immense fortune. Domo: 
her name was Therese, and that she was one of | lard Was in ecstacy at the amount of Rochforts 
the nieces of the old man ; her artless mMANNET | Heoperty, which was so much greater than he 
interested M. Dumolard in her favor, and being | would have imagined; but Therese, addressing 
one of Rochfort’s most intimate friends, he deter- the son, said, “1 should have married you only' 
mined to see him, and propitiate him in her fa-| please your Father. I know you never loved me: 
vor. The old man replied harshly: “ Let her _your heart was another's, and she, I know, loves 
begone instantly, | will not see her! I will not be you as fondly as woman can do. The portion my 
worried by aset of harpies who only come to suck | uncle originally intended to have left me, I wil 
my life-blood ! I will not see any of them I say—| give her for a dowry ; it was all your father eould 
but stay an instant, you say she seems a good have expected with me; nay, I will even double 
girl—tell her, then, I will leave her twenty thou-| it; but I will not be the means ef rendering you 
sand francs when I die; but she must not come; poth miserable.” Dumolard could not refuse his 
nearme. I will not see one of them—bid her be-| consent to this arrangement, much as he might 
gone, or [ may change my mind.” ‘have wished it; and Therese waited till the mar 
When Therese was informed of his message, | riage was solemnized, and returned to Brittany, 
she besought Dumolard to see her uncle again, | carrying with her the best wishes of all who had 
and tell him she desired not his money; she was| known her at St. Germain. 
willing to renounce all that he had promised her, The Cure of the village where Therese was 
but that her mother on her death bed had bid her| born had a nephew about the same age as our 
see him, and convey her last thanks for the assist-| heroine; his uncle had given him an excellent 
ance he had rendered her in her last moments ;| education, but he had it not in his power to give 
and that she was then ready to depart for Britta- him wealth, and the young man was therefore in 
ny, never again to enter the town of St. Germain. ‘that ambiguous situation in society, having the 
Dumolard returned to the uncle, and persuaded | edueation of a gentleman without the means 
him to see and speak to her, were it but for an, supporting himself. Therese had early attracted 
instant. “I will see her,” he said, “ once, and! the young man’s notice, and one day,in a playfw 
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mood, called her his little wife. Therese looked 
at him with a proud air and replied, « No, Mr. 
Henry, no; you would not make me your wife— 
your mistress Iwill not be. Should your uncle 
think me worthy to be your wife, [ will listen to 


hin gladly ; but vou know, Henry, he will not, | 
and you would not harbor other thoughts against | 


me.” The young man, who wanted not correct 
feelings, was abashed by her spirited reply and 
did not resuine the conversation, and a short time 
after she left for St. Germain. 

When she returned to Brittany, Henry was still 
there, but scarcely dared to approach her; she 
received him, however, with much kindness. She 
suught the good Cure, and satd to him, “ Father, 
when Lwas poor | loved your nephew, but, like 
myself, he was poor. I could not hope for your 
consent then. 
astdid when I was poor, for he is still the same 
tome; say, father, have [ your consent.” 

Need we say further—need we draw a picture 
of happiness in its best and brightest form, dwell 
upon the results of constancy and affection, it 
would be time thrown away; our readers can 
imagine to the full as well as we could depict; 
the course of true love, with nought to turn it from 
its path, has little of incident. But why, will it be 
asked, have we drawn this sketch. We answer 
to those of our readers who move in Fashion's 
giddy maze, and to whom the Salons of Paris are 
well known, have you not oftentimes admired the 
charming Countess St. Medun, one of the most 
elegant of Parisian women? oftentimes, we hear 
replied. Then have you seen the hero of our 
tale, THERESE. 








The World, 

Wuar is the world, even to those who love it? 
who are intoxicated with the pleasures, and who 
cannot live without it?) The world is a perpetual 
servitude, where no one lives for himself alone, 
and where, if we strive to be happy, we must kiss 
its fetters and love its bondage. The world tsa 
daily revolution of events, which create in suc- 
cession, in the minds of its partizans, the most 
violent passions, bitter hatred, odious perplexities, 
devouring jealousy, and grevious chagrins. The 
world! itisa place of malediction, where plea- 
sures themselves carry with them their troubles 
and afflictions. Inthe world there is nothing last- 
ing—nor fortune the most affluent—nor friendship 
the mest sincere—nor characters the most exalt- 
ed—nor favors the most enviable. Men pass 
their lives in agitation, projects and sehemes; 
always ready to deceive, or trying to avoid decep- 
tion ; always eager and active to profit by the re- 
tirement, disgrace or death of their competitors ; 
always occupied with their fears or their hopes ; 
always discontented with the present and anxious 
about the future, never tranquil doing every thing 
for repose, removing still farther from Ky vanity, 
ambition, vengeance, luxury and avarice ; these 
are the virtues which the world knows and es- 
teems. In the world, integrity passes for sim- 
plieity ; duplicity and dissimulation are meritori- 
ous. Interest the most vile, arms brother against 
brother, friend against friend—and breaks all the 
23 


I am now rich, and yet Lleve him | 


ties of blood and friendship: and it is this base 
motive, which produces our hatreds and attach- 
ments! The wants and misfortunes of a neigh- 
bor find only indifference and insensibility, while 
we can neglect lim without loss, or cannot be re- 
compensed for our assistance. If we could look 
into two different parts of the world—if we could 
‘enter into the secret detail of anxieties and inqui- 
‘etudes—if we could pierce the outward appeat- 
lance which offers to our eyes only joy, pleasure, 
;pomp, and magnificence, how different should 
/we find it from what it appears! We should see 

it destitute of happiness—the father at variance 
| with his child; the husband with his wife; and 
‘the antipathies, the jealousies, the murmurs, and 
ithe external dissention of his family. We should 
( see friendship broken by suspicions, by caprices ; 
union the most endearing, dissolved by inconsis- 
tency; relations the most tender, destroyed by 
hatred and perfidy; fortunes the most affluent, 
producing more vexation than happiness; places 
the most honorable; not giving satisfaction, but 
creating desires for higher advancement; each 
one complaining of his lot, and the most elevated 
not the most happy. 





Loveliness. 


Ir is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the tint 
of the complexion, nor the beauty and symmetry 
of thy person, nor yet the costly robes and decora- 
tions that compose thy artificial beauty ; nor— 
that enchanting glance, which thou dartest with 
such lustre on the man thou deignest worthy thy 
affection. It is thy pleasing deportment, thy 
chaste conversation, the sensibility and the purity 
of thy thoughts, thy affable and open disposition, 
sympathising with those in adversity, comforting 
the afflicted, relieving the distressed, and above 
jall, that humility of soul, that unfeigned and per- 
fect regard of the precepts of Christianity. These 
virtues constitute thy loreliness.—Adorned but with 
those of nature and simplicity, they shine like the 
refulgent sun, and display to man that the lovli- 
ness of thy person is not to be found in the tinsel 
ornaments of the body, but in the reflection of the 
rectitude and serenity of a well spent life that 
soars above the transient varieties of this world. 
And when thy days are ended here upon earth, 
thy happy spirit shall be wafted to the regions of 
}eternal bliss. 








Religion. 


Man, to whatever state he may be considered, 
as well asin every period and vicissitude of life, 
| experiences in religion an efficacious antidote 
jagainst the ills which oppress him, a shield that 
‘blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asylum 
into which they can enter. In every event of for- 
‘tune it excites in his soul a sublimity of ideas by 
pointing out to him the best judge, who, as an at- 
tentive spectator of his conflicts, is about to re. 
ward him with bis inestimable approbation. Re- 
ligion, also, in the darkest period appears to man 
'as the Iris of peace, and, dissipating the dark and 
“angry storm, restores the wished for calm, and 
| brings him to the port of safety. 
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WOODLAND BRIDE, 
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[Ir is with no ordinary feelings of pleasurable 
satisfaction that we lay before our readers the two 


subjoined original contributions, from two of the | 
mnost promising writers of the day. The author 


of « My Woodland Bride,” George P. Morris, 
Esq., has furnished several piquant articles lately 


which have drawn down upon him deserved | 
praise. We allude more particularly to a song) 
entitled “ The Oak,’ 


with the fanciful caption * Love and Reason.” 
As to Miss Cushman—what shall we say of her? 
A name of yesterday, it has already gathered 
round it the robe of celebrity, and we ‘bal her 
assuming arank in the poetical firmament which 
she is calculated to the beauty of| 
imagery that embellishes her compositions, and | 
her We have! 
mentioned this lady more particularly under our) 
dramatic head, to would refer the | 
reader. 
We can promise our 
favors from the same distinguished sources, as we | 


and a rythmical Reason” 
} 


adorn by 


the chaste character of verse 


which we 


patrons some similar | 
are permitted to announce them as our regular 
contributors.-- Editor. } 


ORIGINAL, 


My Woodland Bride. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. | 

_ 

Here, upon this mountain side, 
"Till now we met together ; 
Here I won my woodland bride 
In flush of summer weather. 
Green was then each friendly bough 
This dear retreat that shaded ; 
Autumn leaves are round me now, { 


And the leaves are faded. 

She whose heart was all my own, 
In this forest-bower, 

With all pleasant things has flown, 
Sunbeam, bird, and flower. 

But her memory will stay 
With me, 


From the scene 








though we're parted— | 
l turn away 


Almost broken-hearted. 





ORIGINAL. 


The Maid of Glencoe. 


Tne waters of a thousand rills 
Were on the valley 
The sun was sloping froin the hills 
With silv'ry hues the green-sward cresting. 
When gaily tripping o’er the mead 
Came Glencoe’s pride, the lovely Mary ; 
No flow’ret bent beneath her tread 
Her step was free as woodland fairy. 


BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, | 
Yan bosom rr sting, 


The light of truth glanc'd from her eye, 
The tide of health her brow was laving, 
The winds of spring, all sportively 


. 
Her raven locks in air were waving ; 





—— a 





But none in Glencoe’s feudal vale 

As yet, in loving mood had sought her, 
For who dare whisper love's fond tale 

To her—their haughty. chiefiain’s daughter! 


Spring pass’d away, the summer came, 
“And to Glencoe, in fatal hour 
Came one who dar’d to breathe his flame, 
And speak of love in Mary’s bower; 
In courtly guise he sought her shrine, 
And Glencoe’s daughter lov’d the rover, 
For he was chief of Stewart’s line, 
And wide the realms he lorded over! 


There's silence in Glencoe’s wide halls, 
The chieftain’s eyes are dim with Weeping, 
He wildly on his di iughte *r calls 
Who answers not, for she is sleeping 
But on her sleep no visions fall, 
The cords of life are rudely parted ! 
For Stewart’s vows were falsehood all 
And Glencoe’s flower died broken-hearted. 





| Khe Dying Giri to her False Lover, 


BY MARY COMSTOCK. 





Go, false one, go. I would not keep 
That heart of thine in thraldom now; 
For soon these e ves shall cease to w ecp— 

Cold death shall damp my marble brow. 
Take back the glossy ringlet dark, 

The glittering ring and golden band, 
And O, take back that perjured heart, 

Thy broken vows and plighted hand. 


A fairer maid may thee caress, 

Her snowy breast thy pillow be; 
Her rosy lip thy brow may press, 

But never can she love like me. 
Her hand may ease thy aching head, 

Her silvery tones salute thine ear; 
But will she cling when all have fled, 

And hold thy very follies dear? 
O, how I worshipped at thy shrine— 

How dearly prized thy winning smile! 
My thought. my every wish was thine. 

How pure the flame! how free from guile! 
But thou hast hurled the poisoned dart, 

And chilled this bosom’s joyous swell— 
Hast crushed a fond and faithful heart 

That loved for this cold earth too well. 


The tie is broke that bound me here, 
And to a brighter world I go 
I breathe no sigh, I shed no tear, 
For thy own hand hath dealt the blow. 
This pallid cheek and sunken eye 
Of thy deceit alone shall tell, 
My lips shall bless thee while I die, 
Dear, faithless one, farewell! farewell! 





‘Ir we love liberty—if we wish to preserve our 
country from bondage—if we wish to save it from 
the iron grasp of bloody tyrants, let us endeavor 
to cultivate the minds end morals of the rising 
class of the community.’ 
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ORIGINAL. 
Critical Review. 

Scripture Antuotocy: By N. C. Brooks, A. M. 
We are seated in our study, and the sabbath of 
the heart is upon us, that soft pure holy feeling 
which lifts the spirit from “ nature up to nature’s 
God.” We have been reading Brooks’ *‘ Scrip- 
ture Anthology,” and communing within ourselves 
upon the exceeding beauty of holiness; for gently 
and sweetly as we read did calm and soothing 
sensations steal upon us, like the soft slumber 
that seals the weary eye-lids of the cradled child. 
And wrapt as we were in the influence of pleasant 
sound, we forgot the world in which we are a 
pilgriin, with its selfishness and its benevolence, | 
its passions and its affections, and were borne up 
on strong pinions to the throne of the living God, 
and held fancied converse with the bright intelli- 
gences, whose pleasure is to do him homage. Ah, 
sweet it is at times thus to forget our humanity, 
and wander as with out-stretched wings amid the 
glories of infinity,—to throne ourselves upon the 
bosom of the golden cinctured cloud, and gaze 
with unfaltering eye upon the myriads of worlds | 
that stud with their brightness the illimitable blue! 
above; or, to visit those worlds in a day-dream, | 
and look upon beautiful beings, | 
whose brows perchance were never clouded by | 
sin, nor their eyes dimmed by shame or sorrow ; 
but whose path was always pure as the light of 
that Heaven in which their brows were bathed. 
But— 

“Halloo my fancy, whither wouldst thou go?” 


strange and 


Shut the door sweet one, and seat thyself beside 
us, thy face is ruddy with the rich hue of health, 
and the natural tendrils of thy golden hair, are 
kissing thy white neck in untrammelled freedom. 
Soul of our soul! thou art very beautiful, and thy 
voice hath a bird-like melody,—a kiss upon thy 
lips my love, and may thy cheeks be ever sunny, | 
and thine eye as bright as now it beameth; yet, | 
should sickness or sorrew ever weaken the joy-| 
ousness of thy step, we «ill be unto thee as a staff 
upon which thou may’st safely lean, assured that 
it will not fail thee in the trial. 

Art thou going soon, happy heart? or wilt thou 
stay and gather up the flowers as we cull them | 
from a freshly wrought garland,—not passion 
flowers, dearest, but such as the heart loves, and 
for which the prisoned spirit pines; fragrant, and | 
soothing and exhilirating withal; turning our) 
thoughts from the contemplation of the world and 
its corruptions, and lifting them up to that which 
is holy and ever-during, Thou wilt remain with | 
us, fond one! We know thou wilt, though thine | 
tyes are speaking mischief,——smile on, thou | 

| 
| 


knowest that we love thee, and therefore art thou 
thus wilful, thou hast seated thyself by oursside, 
and it is well; now press thy white finger in| 
silence upon thy lip while we gather the beautiful 
thought-flowers from the wreath that is before us. 
The action of the leading Poem, entitled « The 
Bower of Paphos” is located as its name would | 
lead us to infer, in the beautiful Island of Cyprus, | 
and is founded upon the following “ Argument.” | 


“Curestociron, a Cyprian, who had rendered | 


signal service to his native island, and risen to the 
Archonship, is deposed by Melacomas, a rival, 
Preferring death to 
exile he returns to Cyprus, and meeting with 
Apptanus, a Roman, and bis daughter, two Chris- 


and sent into banishment. 


tlans, who had fled from persecution at Antioch, 
he falls in love with the maid and embraces her 
religion. Mevacomas struck with the beauty of 
the young Roman makes love to her and being 
repulsed, dooms her, and her father, and Cures- 
Toston, to death, by wild beasts in the amphi- 
Curestociron preaches the Christian 
religion to the Cypriaus, and slays the hon which 
is let into the arena, Triumph of the Christian 
faith.” 


theatre. 


The Poem opens with a description of sunset, 
and then introduces the return of the Exile with 
the following beautiful preface :— 


“ Tlow throbs the pulse of those who roam— 
Ilow glows the breast with rapture, burning 
With thoughts of kindred and of home, 
Wheo to that sacred spot returning ! 
Although the exile’s foot may tread 
The flowery soil of fairest isles 
That dimple ocean's cheek: with smiles, 

And stainless skies gleam o’er his head : 
His native LAnD—though ice-bergs frown 
In one eternal winter, down 

Upon its cold and barren shore, 

Or though the red voleanoe’s tide, 

In waves of death, its plains sweep o'er, 
Is FAIRER THAN ALL EARTH BESIDE.” 


And again, Chrestogiton stands upon its sunny 


shore, and his heart swells with joy unutterable 
as each well known scene calls up the memories 
of the past, and the hills, the streams, the ocean, 
the bright green earth with its tributes of fruits 
and flowers, 


“The beauty of the palmy shore, 
With pavement of the rosiest shell,— 
The grandeur of the sea, whose roar 
Brought music on its water's swell-— 
Her blue eyed maid's with golden hair, 


Streaming like sunlight on the air; 
* . * » * 


* ” 2 * * 


And all those early joys and ties 
Shrined in the heart's deep memories, 
Came o’er his soul like breath of morn ;” 


And in the fulness of his joy that his weary exile 
was atan end, he forgot the wrongs he had en- 
dured, and the dangers and the difficulties through 
which he had passed, for he still clung to the love 
of his country even though its sons had decreed 
his banishment. 


«“ While he, his bated rival swayed, 
In all the pomp of power arrayed, 
The Archon’s seeptre, o'er a clime 
By treachery won, maintained by crime.” 


And as Chrestogiton wandered a lonely and an 
unknown man over the Isle he loved so much, 
listening to the music of the maids of Paphos, he 
came at length to 


«“ One of the gayest richest bowers, 
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That ever spread its painted flowers 
To the soft wooing summer air, 

* * # * * * with a maid 
Enshrined within its sweets, and fair 
As snow flakes in mount Athus shade.” 

“ The luster of her sloe-like eyes, 
Darting from out their fringe of jet-- 
Her dimpled cheeks’ vermillion dyes 
Where lilies had with roses met-- 
The ebon darkness of her curls 

Parted her virgin forehead o'er, 

Bound by a snowy bandelet— 

Proved her not one of Paphos’ girls: 
With the bright drapery of her train 
Gleaming upon the moon-lit shore, 
She looked like Venus from the main, 
When, rolling in her car of foam, 

She came from her young crystal home.” 


And who is that gentle being who has so wrapt 


his soul inthe soft melody of her voice, that he | 


stands entranced and listening as though an invi- 
sible hand had thrown a spell around him? 
Florentia, a Roman, Christian maiden, and as she 
bows in prayer by the side of her white-headed 


father, Chrestogiton catches the inspiration of 
their words, and kneels, yet scarce knows why, 


a willing worshipper to the Chlristian’s unknown 


God. 


A little while, and the Cyprian convert loveth | 


the Roman maiden, and her soft mild eyes do not 
say him, nay, for she hath a pleasant joy in his 
presence, and their mutual dream 


“Is adream of love and heaven, 
Pure as the sleeping thoughts that speak, 
In smiles upon an infant's cheek ; 

A unison of soul, where even 
All thoughts and feelings that arise 
Are mirror'd in the other's eyes.” 


Deeply and purely do they love, for the «still 
small voice” whispers approvingly as they kneel 
together night after night, two in form but one in 
soul, and lift their voices in adoration to the Dei- 
ty—but alas! happiness is but the flower of the 
day—night cometh and it is withered. 

The people of Cyprus crowd to the Christian’s 
bower to hear their supplications to the strange 
God, and gaze upon the wondrous beauty of the 
pious maiden, and 


“ As oft she turned to heaven her eye, 
Her breast with pious rapture swelling ; 
And gazed upon the jewell'd shy, 
Her spirit’s home and future dwelling ; 
Enthrall'd in look and frame, 
Heaven in her aspect, she hecame 
The star of their idolatry— 
Some new created goddess, bright 
In her primeval purity, 
Descended from the realms of light.” 


But there is a fierce man with a lordly step, 
who also comes with the crowd to view the Chris- 
tian maiden; and as he kneels in mockery by 
her side, she starts up indignantly, and he too a- 
rises, and the wards he speaks are as the mutter- 
ings of the coming storm. 


It is | 


= — = — — — ee 


; Woe tothee, maid! thou art doom’d this hour 
Tothe Archon’s hate, and the Archon’s power,” 
{ 


His threat is fulfilled in the utterance; the old 
Roman, and his daughter, and her lover, Chresto. 
| giton, are seized and condemned to do battle wit) 
wild beasts in the arena. The exile harangues 
the multitude, and memories connected with the 
former deeds float across their minds, while the 
influence of the doctrines of his new religion, 
| steals insensibly into their hearts; but the lion js 
now loosed, and the arm of Chrestogiton is nerved 
for the struggle; his weapon eventually drinks 
ithe life blood of the infuriated animal, and he 
| stands a victor in the amphitheatre. 
| Loud and long were the shouts that made the 
_welkin echo, as the Paphians beheld the result of 
| the struggle; and many a rude lip that never be- 
| fore uttered words of homage, breathed forth a 


Such is the tale 





blessing to the Christian's God. 


‘of other times. But now, 


“ Hid is the temple ‘neath the sand, 
. 
That gleamed on Paphos golden shore, 


The pride and wonder of the land ; 


| 
| 


Her altars flame with flowers no more; 
But on her fall’n and crumbled shrines 
The mournful moonbeam palely shines; 
And other fanes as fair and grand 
Have pass’d away, and every stone 
That rear’d their piles is overthrown.” 


| Suchisthe “ Bower of Paphos.” Were we not 
i right, sweet one, in saying it contained beautiful 

flowers ? and if by chance there are others in the 
| wreath less fragrant and less lovely, they serve 
| but as foils to their more glorious companions, 


| 
' 


| rendering them by the contrast the more delight 
ful. 
And now, link thy hand in ours, and let us roam 
about the parterre, and gather flowers as we go. 
| How sweet is this description of silence, as the 
| patriarch Abraham stands upon mount Moriah, 
ready to offer up his only son as evidence of his 
| faith in the power and the promises of the Eter 
inal! 


“ Tlow awful and how still was all around! 

Hush'd was the lip of every echo—voice 

| Was not in all the air: no rustling leaf 
Trembled upon its stem; amid the boughs 

| Tongue, pennon, plume was still; the very clouds 
Poised their bright purple wings and hovered o'er.” 


| 
| 


As a contrast to the above, let us extract the fol- 
| lowing description of the Papiona, as they agitate 
the bosoms of those evil beings, whose acts of vio 
‘lence and wrong-doing, called down upon them 

selves so dreadful an evidence of the anger of the 

Almighty. It is from « The Flood,” and presents 

an excellent specimen of personification t 


| ‘* Rapine preyed 
Upon the widow and the orphan. Rage 
Knitted his brazen brow and gnashed his teeth; 
Pale Envy gnawed her thin and livid lips; 

| Dark Malice drugg’d his brother’s cup with bane; 
Hath struck with piercing eye his victim’s soul, 
And Murder, with envenom’d steel, his heart} 
War trod with iron heel upon the neck 


| Of slaughter’d foes, and from his nodding plumes 
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shook the red dews of death; and Violence 
Bid Havoc speed oer earth, till it became 
(ne wide and dread Aceldama of blood.” 


And again, the despair of the victims, as the wa- 
tersare slowly, but sternly, gathering about them: 


“On the mountain tops 
Stand awe-struck myriads, and the lightning’s 
glare 

Reveals their frantic gestures, and their hands 
Uprais’d to heaven for mercy ; but the storm 
In fury waxes fierce—brighter gleam 
The lurid lightnings—louder roar the winds— 
The torrent thicker pours—the billowy waves 
Rise higher—o’er their banks the rivers rush 
With headlong sway—the seas outswell their 

shores, | 
While surging high o’er hill and mountain top, 
One shoreless ocean rolls around the globe.” 





But the ark of the faithful rides— 


“On the bosom of the watery waste, 
Safe as an infant on its mother’s breast, 
Lull’d to a gentle sleep.” 


Let us now read together, dearest, the follow- 
ing apostrophe, entitled “The Eternity of God,” 
for its language is bold, lofty, and energetic, and 
its organ tone would well befit the lips of an an- 
cient Titan, hymning the praise of his Creator ; 


“The deep foundations of the earth are thine-~ 
Laid by thy hand, Almighty, when of old 

From ancient chaos order rose, and light 

From darkness—beauty from a shapeless mass. 
Aglorious orb from its Creator’s hands 

It came, in light and loveliness arrayed, 

Crown'd with green emerald mounts tinted with gold, 
And wearing as a robe the silver sea, 

Seeded with jewels of resplendent isles. 


The awful heavens are thine—the liquid sun, 
That heaves his fiery waves beneath thy eve— 
The ocean—fount of all the streams of light, 

That from their beamy treasures through the wide 
Iilimitable ether, watering with their rays 

The wide-spread soil, to where the buruing sands 
Of dark immensity, eternal barriers throw 
Against the owing of their crystal streams, 

Was from the God-head's urn of glory poured, 


The stars are thine—thy charactery grand, 

In which, upon the face of awful heaven, 

Thy hand has traced in radiant lines thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 

For eye of man and angel to behold— 

And read, and gaze on, worship and adore. 

These shall grow old,—the solid earth with years 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 

And her gray mountains crumble piece meal down 
Like crypt, and pyramid to primal dust. 


The sea shall labor; on his hoary head 

Shall wave his tresses silvered o’er with age— 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart 

That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 
Through every fibre of the earth, shall cease, 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds, 
As in a starry vesture, thou art girt, 








Shall lose their lustre, and grow old with years ; 
And as a worn out garment, thou shalt fold 
Their faded glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 

Yea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are trac’d, 

With age shall tarnish, and shall be roll’d up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, 

And be deposited in deathless urns, 

Among the archives of the mighty God. 


Thou art the same—thy years shall never fail; 
In glory bright when every star and sun 
shall lose their lustre and expire in night, 
Immortal all, when time and slow decay 
Imprint their ravages on nature’s face ; 
Triumphantiy secure, when from the tower 
Of highest heaven's imperial citadel, 

The bell of nature's dissolution toll; 

And sun, and star, and planet be dissolv’d, 
And the wide drapery of darkness hang 

A gloomy pall of sable mourning round 
Dead nature, in the grave of chaos laid.” 


Is not the following picture of a mother’s love 
very sweet?) A mother’s leve!—who shall fa- 
thom it? In the green days of our youthful hap- 
piness, it speaks to us only in the mute but elo- 
quent brightness of her eyes ; but in adversity, it 
discloses itselfin the acts of devoted ministering ; 
and yet, in the sunshine of the heart, how prone 
are we to forget her affection, and at all times, 
how seldom do we appreciate it as it deserves, 


“She press’d the soft lips of her beauteous boy, 
And as the dimples o'er his cherub face 

Circled in very eddies of delight, 

And his warm breath, like a rich moss rose, came 
Upon the check, of all his infant smiles, 
Hoarded within a mother’s heart, sue THOUGHT” — 


She thought !—she looked upon the cherub face 
of her child, and thought;—what an illimitable 
range does the imagination of a mother take 
while gazing with ineffable delight upon her first. 
born! and her hopes are purple-hued like the 
morn, yet who can divine the after-day even of 
such amorn? Alas! experience tells us, life is 
at best but a dark veil inwoven with gold threads; 
and yet our hopes are ever on the wing, desery- 
ing unalloyed happiness through the vista of fu- 
turity. Contentment constitutes our happiness 
on earth, and unalloyed bliss, the glorious reward 
of the pure of heart beyond the grave. 

Let us now check the reins of our fancy, and 
resume our self-imposed review. 

The lamentation of the «« Widow of Nain” over 
the dead body of her son, is full of soul-stirring 
pathos, and the annexed similies extracted there- 
from are of exceeding beauty, not only from the 
appropriateness of the comparisons, but also from 
the vein in which they are written : 


“Yes, thou art gone! and as a princely prize, 
Is won thy manly beauty by the grave ;” 
* + * * * * e ® 


» my * ” * a. 6 o 


“ But like unripened fruit, before its time, 
Thou art hoarded in the granary of death,” 
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The following extract from “ Paul before A- 
grippa,”’ recalls to our memory the nervous 


ORIGINAL. 


A New Year’s Day in New Vork; 


quatntness of the older poets ; the stinple earnest- 


ness of the narrative, and the unstudied, vet grace- : ~ ee 
: - ‘Some difterence of this dangerous kind. 


By which, though light, the links that bind 
The fondest heart, may soon be riven; 


ful diction, remind us strongly of the celebrated 
defence of “ Othello” before the senate, concern- 
ing the origin of Desdemona’s love for him; and 


' Some shadow in love’s summer heaven 
with which it ts worthy to be compared: ; 


Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awfu! thunder burst 
Such cloud it is, which now hangs over 


“In simple phrase, he sketched his pious youth, 
How zealous in the duties of the law— 


Its rights and ceremonies; he had lived 

‘A Pharisee after the strictest sect ;’ 
And how, in after years, when growing thought 
Had ripened into judgment, he had stood 

At the renowned Gamialiel’s feet, and conned 


The heart of the unhappy lover.” 


Ir was Sunday. The bells were tolling their 
last peal, and the citizens of New York, were 


The Talmud scroll, and the mysterious lore hastening in every direction to their different 


Of ancient doctors, with unwearied mind, churches. Charming family groups tripped along 
Spinning a lengthened line of years of thought, the streets. ‘The father, in his comfortable syr. 


The depth to fathom of the mighty pool tout, with furred collar and cuffs; the mother ip 
Of moral science.” herrich satin pelisse, or cloak, and muff and cape, 

There are many other pieces and passages we of rare furs; while on each side, and behind were 
had marked for extract; but the length to which | children of all ages, from the little prattler with 
we have already extended this article, precludes !ts tiny hands in a tiny muff, and its little body en. 
the possibility of our laying them before the rea- veloped ina little merino cloak, to the grown up 
der. We would, however, ‘en passant,” should he daughter, whose lovely face peered out from be. 
be induced to purchase the volume, direct his at- neath her gay satin hat, among roses, and lace, 
tention to two pieces, under the captions of “ Look and curls—or the son and heir, elegantly attired 
not on Wine,” and the “ Heavy Laden.” They | ina shert fashionable mantle, or closely wrapped 
are of sterling merit, although we think the latter | in a rich Spanish cloak. All who went one way 
unequal in composition. a to church imagined they were on the right path, 

The work has imperfections, but they seem to while those who turned down another, sighed 
us, after a dispassionate perusal, to be more the | see So many going the wrong way. On the steps 
result of haste in the writer, than of lack of mate- of Grace Church were a group of fashionable 


? 


rial. Brooks has not yet achieved all of which young men, assembled to chat, or gaze at the le 
he is capable. Ile has been merely trying his dies as they passe d on to their devotions. 
wing, and from the proofs of his powers in the ex- ‘“ Have you made out your list of calls ?” asked 
cellence of the poems before us, we hesitate not Augustus Moore, of a young Englishman Woe 
to say, he has strength to uphold him ina higher stood near him. “ To-morrow is New Year's day 
flight, and a more equable, and sustained poise. | you know.” 
Ww. H. Cc. “Not I,” he replied, “I think it a ridiculous 
fashion, to run about like mad, from house w 
“a house allday. I shall attend to mz business # 
Windermere Lake. Leeaad 19 ' : 
ae | « You cannot, as the banks, and custom house 
will be closed.”’ 
«At least Lcan write letters in my counting 
house.” 





I would I had a charmed bark, 
To sail that lovely lake; 
Nor should another prow but mine 


Its silver silence wake. 


: “Why you amaze me,” cried Augustus—*“ for 
No oar should cleave its sunny tide. i : 
- _my part, I have a list of three hundred houses 
But [ would float along; : , ; : : 
x2 . where I must call, shal! begin at ten o'clock, and 
As if the breath that filled my sail ; ; “ 
ian tane o tan ; dh shall be going until night. 
ere but a murmured song. ae : 
; “The Englishman sneered. “Truly I do not 
jenvy you the pleasure of racing about streets all 


Then would I think all pleasant thoughts, 

Live early youth anew; day, popping in one house, and out another, with 
out having time for ten minutes discourse.”’ 

| «You are right, Mr. Bull,” cried a travelled 

pdandy, who, having staid some time in London, 

and had been introduced to a sprig of nobility, 


Where hope took tones of prophecy, 
And tones of music too; 

And colored life with its own hues, 
The heart's true Claude Lorraine ;, 

The rich, the warm, the beautiful, 


, came home with the determination of living 3 
I'd live them once again. 


the English live, and to adopt no customs, of 

fashions which were not sanctioned by the Lom 

don ton. 

And friends I long have ceased to love, | “Itisa vile Dutch custom,” he added— and 
I'll still think loved and here. |T have persuaded my sisters to close their doors to 

With soch fair phaniasies to fill, ‘all visitors, and I assure you many of the first 
Sweet lake, thy summer air; families have determined to receive no calls. Not 

If thy banks were not Paradise, Mbut that it is a pleasant enough custom, but every 
Yet should Il dream they were. ‘one dves it, and one wants to be a little exclusive 


Kind faces flit before my eyes, 
Sweet voices fill my ear; 
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you know, and not be so vulgar to do what every 
mechanic’s wife does.” 

«For my part,” observed a young Philadel- 
phian who was one of the group, ** [think ita 


m 


charming custom, and shali on my return per- 
suade all my young friends toadoptit. Truly 1 
do notadmire your taste, Mr. Bull, to prefer re- 
maining alone in your gloomy ofiice, while all the 
world is merry making, and hundreds of lovely 
girls are sitting in their houses, decked mn smiles 
and rich attire, Waiting to greet you with a friendly 
clasp of the hand, and a regale of choice wines 
and dainties. Nor dol admire the taste of those 
ladies, Who shut themselves up from 
when they might behold around them a crowd of 
friends, relatives, and admirers.” 

“[hate crowds,” said Mr.-Dull, “and prefer 
calling some other day, when Imay have achance 


society, 


of seeing the ladies alone. I care nottorush into 
their presence, throw my compliments at thei 
feet like a load of wood, then turn my back, and 
rush into another house,” 

Young Wan Wagenen who had beena silent 


“There is nothing my 


alien 


listener, now spoke. 
Dutch aneestors have left me,” 
which Iam more grateful, than for this same cus- 


he said—* for 


tom of calling on our friends on the first day of 
the year. A portion of our lives has passed, aud) 
we seek each other, to congratulate, and be con-| 
gratulated on our safe arrival to another year— 
we enter upon anew era of our existence, and 
we visit each other, to renew old, or cement bro- 
ken friendship, or to form new ones, asthe Vine 
throws tendrils around her, which may support 
her against the storms and tempests she may meet 
in the hitherto untried future. How many a 
friend, or pleasant acquaintance might we not) 
lose, who, estranged from some slight cause, or 
from many years absence, should never perhaps 
finda proper, or fitting opportunity to recommence 
an acquaintance, did not New Year's Day, throw 
open every dour to him, and promise him a smiling 
welcome. How many a stranger, might gaze 
wistfully at our closed mansions, and ardently 
wish to join our family circle, an introduction to} 
which might not occur, did not some friend, take | 
sdvantage of this hospitable day to present him) 
as a candidate for the ladies notice, given or with- 
held afterwards at her option.” 

The young Dutchman’s long speech had driven 
all the idlers from him, and he found himself alone 
at last with his friend, Alfred Vinton. | 

“ Well, Alfred,” he said—“ have you made out 
your list?” 

“| shall call no where to-morrow,” he replied 
with a sigh. 

“Why not? 

“T cannot forget the last New Year's day,” said 
Alfred sadly. 

“Tt is not possible you are sighing still after 
that flirt Matilda Gracely ?” asked Van Wagenen. 

“Oh call her nota flirt, Egbert. Lam convinced 
[have misconstrued the 


° ° i 
Are you ill?” | 


there is some mistake. 
manner and expressions of Matilda, and behaved 
to her like a bear and a simpleton.” 

“Truly you give yourself so many fine names, 
that you leave me no chance, for L assure you, I 


had prepared some very hard epithets for you. | 





re 
rage. 


What! engaged to one of the loveliest and most 
fashionable young ladies in the city, break with 
her for a trifle, and then permit month after month 
lo pass over, withoutconfessing vour sins and seek- 
ing for a reconciliation !” 
said his friend, “she has 
ere this forgotten me, andis perhaps pledged to 
another.” 

* You are not sure of that. 


‘“*It is too late now,” 


You can at least 
try your fortune there.” Alfred shook bis head 
despondingly. 

‘“ Now Vinton hear me,” continued Van Wa- 
genen, “I feel much for you, and ardently long 
to see the cause removed, of all this gloom and 
Itis your duty to endeavor to remedy 
your situation, as your spirits are daily worse, and 
L fear you will soon be unfitted for business.” 

“* What can Ido, Egbert. Perhaps L might have 
made an effort before, but now it is too late fora 


’ 


sadness. 


year has passed since Iso madly broke our en- 
How like a fool Ishould look, tomake 
a morving call, send for Miss Gracely down, and 
find she did not recollect me. 


yagement. 


[ have been tra- 
velling six mouths, this, and other things have 
altered me. Imagine me endeavoring to recall 
myself to her recollection, and begging her pardon 
for being in a miff, and savagely breaking all ties 
between us, last New Year's day, because she 
would not return an Annual which she had ac- 
cepted from Augustus Moore. And then hear her 
say—-dear me sir, it is so long ago, I have forgot- 
ten all about it, and am engaged to marry another, 


geod morning sir, waiter open the door. Then 
see me sneak out, like a dog with his tail between 


t=] 
his legs.” 

“ Vinton, I have half a mind to be angry with 
you! If you do not speedily take some steps to 
regain the faver of that lovely being, I shall break 
with you. How do you know but that she pines 
as you do, for a reconciliation. She was deeply 
attached to you, and you may have wrecked her 
peace by your conduct. By Saint Nicholas! I 
am half inclined to become the champion of her 
cause, and challenge you to Hoboken.” 

“ No, no, Van, she does not love me as J love her, 
or she would have made some effort to recall me.” 

‘“« Made some effort to recall you! You are the 
but no matter, I will not getina 
You, who have taken no measures to re- 
gain her favor talk of love, truly! Lhave madea 
plan, Alfred, which if you do not follow, I will 
cudgel you, ny boy. To-morrow is New Year's 
day. A day when every house is open, and all 
may visit. A time, as I before observed, torenew 
old friendships, and cement again broken ones, 
Go with me to Mr. Graceley’s.” 

‘*No, no, Van, it is too late. 





greatest 


And 


I eannot.” 


breaking from his friend, Alfred Vinton entered 


the church. 

It was New Year’s Day—clear, bright but cold, 
the ground thinly covered with snow. All busi- 
ness was suspended, every shop shut, and the 
whole day given up to visiting the ladies. Every 
gentleman brushed, perfumed, and curled @ rarir, 
sat out to wish his female friends and relatives a 
ss happy new year.” While every lady, arrayed 


in her most becoming attire, prepared to receive 
with smiling welcome, all knights and suitors, who 
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were on the visiting list, and even strangers who 
Servants were seen 
The 


streets were filled with ventlemen hurry ng along 


came properly introduced. 
on every door step, to usher in the guests. 


as if on a matter of life and death, now consulting 
their visiting list, now darting down this street, 
now springing up that door step,in one house, 
out another. No lady was that day seen in the 
streets, and scarce a female, for low must her 


rank be, or solitary her situation, who did not ex-| 


pecta call on New Year's day, 


The drawing-rooms of Mrs. Gracely were ar- | 
In the | 


ranged in the nicest order for company. 
back parlor, an elegant collation was set out, con- 
sisting of confectionary, cold meats, wines, cakes, 
Between the 


hot oysters, etcetera, windows, a 


costly glass reached from ceiling to floor, retlect- | 


ing the marble statue which stood before it. A 
like mirror ornamented the front room. at the foot 
of which was placed, a large, square ottoman, 


covered with blue velvet, to match the chairs and 
sofas, white heavy silver tassels hung from each 


corner. 
rich, and gay attire, but in an attitude which be- 


On the ottoman sat a young girl, in a 


spoke a heart brooding over sad and desponding | 


thoughts. 
her head was bent down, while the long glossy 


Her hands were clasped in her lap, 


ringlets escaping from their golden band fell over 
her face. 

“A whole year has passsed!” she murmured, 
“and still he comes not. Has a little womanly 
spirit merited so harsh a punishment. Could he 
indeed, so coldly resolve to break all vows, to 
throw me from his heart, for so slight a cause ! 
Ah, Alfred, you never loved me, as | have loved, 
or you could not so easily forget ” 

Her sister’s voice was heard on the stairs wars 
bling her favorite song, 


“ He left his home for other lands, 
Full many a year has passed. 
The hope that fed my spirit flame, 
Has faded all at last.” 


Matilda burst into tears—* yes, yes,” 
ed, “ hope has faded all at last, and I shall never, 


she sigh- 


never behold him more.” | 


The door opened, and a tall and elegant young 
girl entered. 

« Tears sister!’ she said, “tears on New Year’s | 
day. Nay, that must notbe Tilly. [know you 
are thinking of our last New Year's night party, 
dearest, but | hoped you had forgotten that savage | 
Vinton.” 

«Sister, do not call him thus. No doubt he im-'| 
agines I trifled with him.”’ 

«“ There is no excuse to be made for him, Ma- 
tilda. He knew you loved him truly, and ought | 
not have left you so hastily, without seeking an 
explanation. No, he has a cold, and vindictive | 
spirit, and is not worthy of all the affection you 
have wasted upon him. There thatis right, Tilly, 
wipe your eyes and cheer up, dearest. ‘Tell me | 


”? 


how my new Chaly dress sets, do you not think | 
the boddice too long waisted, and these sleeves | 
too tight to my arms. I have tried to get itas near | 
the present style as possible, and sent the portrait 
of my grandmother to the dress maker so that she | 


might make no mistake.” | 


custom. 


a, 


Matilda arose, and endeavored, by admiring and 
adjusting her sister’s dress, to drive all sad ideas 
from her bosom. ‘ Whereis cousin Lucy y? she 
asked. , 

“Oh, in her chamber, adorning herself with all 
the finery she can purchase. 


off to a horror. 


She is bedizenes 
W hat could possess Ma to 1aVite 
her here,—I am determined not to mtroduce he 
las I shall be ashamed to bring her into notice.” . 
“Oh, sister Adelaide, remember she is oy 
cousin, and has exerted herself to please us whe, 
we have spent our summer months at their farm, 
“If she did not make herself such a figure, and 
when we expect all our most fashionable ac quaip. 
tance, 
taste that she will not take any advice from me.” 
The parlor door again opened, and a plump, 
blooming girl entered, the image of health ang 
good nature, and as gaily dressed as if she hag 


She is so convinced of her own Superior 


taken her model from one of her own pionies, 
She wore acherry colored Lisse over white satin- 
a wreath of deep red roses adorned her hair 
while jewels and chains of all sorts sparkled from 
her brow, neck, arms, and belt. She came iy 
smiling complacently, as if sure ef admiration, 
‘and of being thought the best dressed lady in the 
|room, because the gayest. A ring at the dow 
bell, caused them all to start. 

“There is a visitor,” cried Adelaide, “ to your 
Lucy seat yourself on that embroi- 
dered ‘Taboret at the corner of the fire-place, 
Matilda, your place is on the window seat, near 
her, while I will station myself on the velvet divan 
in the centre of the room to represent mama, and 
receive the company.” 

The visitor proved to be our Philadelphian, 
| Charles Pine. He was warmly received by the 
sisters, introduced to the country cousin, Lucy 
| Daffyton, and having paid his compliments, ste 
tioned himself by Adelaide, and asked permission 
ito remain a-while, as he had but few calls to 


; 
posts girls. 


j}make, and wished to see a little of New-York 


His request was graciously granted ; and 
whether Adelaide sat, or stood, he retained his 
place near her all the morning. 

“IT see your New-Year’s table is well filled with 
Christmas presents, and Annuals,” he said, “ Pray 
which is your favorite.” 

“ They are so varions,” she said, “Tean scarcely 
choose—perhaps Lam partial, but in my opinion 
the reading matter in our American Annuals far 
exceed the English.” 

“That is true—the ‘Token,’ ‘Magnolia,’ and 
the ‘Gift,’ are very good——but you must allow 
they exceed us in engravings.” 

“ Oh, far !—Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap 
Book, Lady Blessington’s Gems of Beauty, are 
very fine.” 

There was no time for further conversation, 2% 
company began to arrive, and the cousins were 
constantly surrounded by a throng of gentlemen, 
who after paying their compliments, and staying 
to chata little, departed to make room for others. 
Among the rest Egbert Van Wagenen, forced his 
way through the gay groups to Adelaide. 


“ Good morning, Miss Gracely,” he said, “& 


happy New-year to you ‘i 


“ Good morning, ‘Mr. Van Wagenen--I have 
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A NEW YEAR’S DAY 





IN NEW YORK. 











eo 


not seen you since last New-year’s day—but I 
shall not scold now—” 
« Scold on this day! Oh, [hope not.” 


How is 


“Yes, reform, Grey,” cried a friend slapping 


|him on the shoulder, 


‘Now is the time, my boy, if you are a good 


your mama? Oh, unwell, I am sorry to hear any | boy on New-year’s day, you will be well all the 


one is unwell today. How ‘:s Miss Matilda? 
Ah, [see her, and must go and make my compli- 
ments to her+-adieu, Miss Adelaide.” 

After shaking hands with Matilda, and convers- 
ing until he was jostled aside by new comers, he 
retired behind the crowd, to revolve the best man- 
ner of broaching the subject of his unhappy friend ; 
for he had determined to take upon himself the 
oflice of peace-maker. 
ed the countenance of Matilda, and in spite of her 


gay, and hospitable manner, detected a pensive- |rushed, panting, across to Matilda, 
| Miss Matilda—can't stay a minute—have two lrun- 
dred and fifty calls to make—adieu ;”—and he was 
i gone. 


ness, and occasionally a checked sigh, which gave 
him hopes Alfred was not quite forgotten. ‘The 
amiable Van Wagenen, however waited in vain to 
gain her ear, as visitors claimed her attention so 


year through—adieu Miss Adelaide, | must be 
Introduced to that pretty red-rose in the corner, 
| Van Wagenen tells me, her father owns half 
| Vermont.” 

| Augustus Moore now made his appearance, 
his short mantle thrown off one shoulder so as to 
display the ricli silk lining, his gloves and hat of 
the newest shape and color.—“« Morning, Miss 
Egbert attentively watch- | Adelaide—can't stay a minute—have two hundred 
and fifty calls still to make—adieu;”—and he 


** Morning, 


‘It is a class of persons like young Moote and 


constantly, that he at last abandoned the idea of | his predecessors,” said Adelaide to Charles Pine, 
addressing her, on the subject, but stealing behind | who throw a shade of ridicule over this day of 


her, whispered, “ Forget not one, who still loves | good feeling and hilarity. 
Matilda started, but he was gone, not |tion seems to be, to make a larger number of calls 


you.” 
however, without observing the flush of bright 
joy, which irradiated her features. As the morn- 


Their highest ambi- 


than any one else, and they will visit every lady 


they have ever before met, however casually, and 


ing wore on, the throng of gentlemen increased. | go any where they may be asked to call.” 


Newspaper-men, milk-men, lamp-men, watchinen | 


and all servants came to present their poetical 
addresses, or wish a happy New-year, and re- 
ceive a donation, or glass of wine and slice of 
cake-— 


“Fast they come, fast they come 
Faster, and faster; 

Page, squire, knight, and groom, 
Tenant and master.” 


“Good morning, Miss Adelaide, glad to see you 
so well. You ladies all look so cruelly charming 
to day. How is your mama, sorry to hear it.. 
Met your father making calls. How is Miss Ma- 
tilda, oh, there she is surrounded with beaux, 
adieu Miss Adelaide,” he crosses to Matilda, 
“Happy New-year, Miss Matilda, glad to see you 
looking so well. You ladies all look so cruelly 
charniing today. How is your mother. Sorry to 
hear it. Met your father as gay as a lark— 
Adieu Miss Matilda.” 

“Good morning, Miss Adelaide—the compli- 
ments of the season,” says another, “charming 
day—quite a pity it does not storm that we gentle- 
men might have an opportunity of showing our 
gallantry by wading through snow or mud to you. 
How well Miss Matilda looks, I must pay my 
devoirs.”’ 

“Good morning, Miss Matilda, the compliments 
of the season, charming day, quite a pity it does 
not storm, that we gentlemen might have an 
opportunity of wading through the s#ow or rain 
to you. How well your sister Adelaide looks— 
adieu,” 

“Oh, happy New-year, Miss Gracely. Whata 
crowd of adorers you have collected around you. 
Ishall begin to believe you follow Miss Faddle’s 
fashion, who forces all her cousins and uncles to 
spend the day with her, that people may say her 
rooms are so crowded.” 

“Ah, Mr. Grey, you are too scandalous, you 
must reform.” said Adelaide laughing, 

24 





“Sull,” observed Pine, “1 see no reason why 
sensible men should deny themselves the plea- 
sure this day affords, merely because fools abuse 
it. What, Mr. Exclusif, are you here ?” he cried, 
as the travelled dandy made his appearance. 

“ Hang it! yes,” he replied; it was so cursed 
stupid staying at home, and the incessant clang- 
ing of the door bell, and yawning of the girls so 
annoyed me, that I thought I would just take a 





peep at the New Yorkers, and then retire chez 
moi.” 

‘Ha! ha! a good joke,” laughed Pine: “so 
you found exclusiveness too stupid; and trust me, 
you will find all the other habits and fashions you 
have imported from the other side the water quite 
as irksome and incongruous.” 

« Bon jour! mademoiselle,” said a smiling French 
gentleman, who approached with a loaf of sugar 
in one hand and a crab inthe other. “ Plense ac- 
cept dis sucre; I shall put it on your Christmas 
table. You see, you break de sugar-loaf, an’ you 
fin’ it full of bexdzus ; vou eat de crab, an’ you see 
it very good chocolate. Adelaide smilingly ac- 
cepted the confectionary, and he, attera few more 
compliments, also departed. 

“ There is one thing surprises me,” observed 
Pine—* no one approaches your well-filled table 
except elderly persons, boys, or foreigners. I 
thought this was an eating and drinking day.” 

« It was,”’ Adelaide replied, “ in the days of our 
Dutch fathers, when baskets of cakes stood in the 
entry, that every visitor might fill his pockets; 
but now itis considered unfashionable to take any 
thing.” 

“I fear you run into extremes here. It is true 
those who have three hundred calls to make, like 
our friend Moore, cannot be expected to eat and 
drink at three hundred houses, but it is absurd to 
deny theinselves entirely.” 

“{t is only the fashionist who does this ; the sen- 
sible class, which is by far the largest, will occa~ 





sionally refresh themselves in spite of the ton.” 








A NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 
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«* Nous avons change tout cela,” 


tleman standing near; ‘ the days of good cheer 


have passed away, when mulled wine, oly cooks 


and cruellers, and New Year cakes were the ton; 
nor do I think we have improved for the better 
when we only present our guests with French 
wines and flummery.” 

“Then why not save the expense of such a 
well filled table as that.” 

“Ah, we Yankees are cunning. We always 
give dinner or evening parties for which this cost- 
ly confectionary is in part provided.” 

It was four o'clock, and the crowd began to 
thin, About eight or ten of the most fashionable 
and fastidious of Adelaide acquaintance remained, 
and she was enjoying with thema lively conver- 
sation and those around her, when the door was 
thrown wide open, and three awkward looking 
young men jostled each other into the room. Their 
long napp'd hats, their bright yellow vests and 
clumsily made country clothes, covered the fash- 
ionable Adelaide with confusion, and, when won- 
dering what the vision might mean, Lucy ran 
across the room, and seizing their hands gave 
them a loud and joyous welcome. Kisses, and 
embraces, and happy new year’s passed in abun- 
dance, when the trio was dragged and showed up 
to Adelaide, by the delighted Lucy.” 

“Why, cousin Adelaide, here’s brother Jim, 
and cousin Bob, and Mr. Boggs from our place, 
how glad Lamthey have come.” 

Cousin Bob, and Mr. Boggs made a low and 
solemn bow each, while Jim, seized Adelaide’s 
hand, and the unfeigned joy which shone from his 
eyes on secing her, made her forget the annoyance 
their appearance produced, and she shook them 
all heartily by the hand. 

“I’mrale glad to see you, cousin Addy,” he 
said, “it is a long while since you have been up 
our way. Many a merry hour we have spent to- 
gether romping in the hay, or swinging in the 
apple orchard.” 

“Oh yes, yes, I remember,” said Adelaide 
hastily. “ How did you leave your mother ?” 

“Why well, | thank you, but she misses our 
Lucy wonderfully, she has to bake the bread and 
stuff the sassages all alone, now, for we can’t get 
such good help up in the green mountains, as you 
can in York.” 

Lucy now carried her friends off to the other 


room, where she placed them around the table. | 


“Come boys,” she said, “let’s have a good 
meal, for [am half starved.” And filling their 
plates, with ham, cold turkey, oysters and jellies, 
the four commenced eating, chatting and laugh- 
ing, as if they were alone together in the moun- 
tains. Lucy winked to the waiter to bring a bot- 
tle of champagne and fill their glasses. 

« Why what queer glasses,” cried Bob, taking 
up his champagne, “* why they won't hold a thim- 
ble-full. What's this in it cousin, it tastes pretty 
considerably like weak cider.” 

“Why its champagne, Bob,” said Lucy, laugh- 
ing. 

“Champagne! what the celebrated wine I've 
hearn so much on, why I guess [I would’nt give 
one barl of cider for jugs full of it. Whatdo you 
think of it, Jim?” 





observed a gen-, 





a 


“Why if it was a good deal harder, and not 80 
sweetish, it might alimdést equal cider, but, raly, 
now as itis, our last year’s cider what we made 
from Jarsey Harrison apples, beats it clean out 
Cousin Addy,” he called out, “ are you as fond of 
) cider as you used to be? Do you remember how 
| we used to suck sweet cider through a straw out 
| the cider press? ha! ha! ho! ho!” 

Adelaide walked to the window without ap. 
swering, but Matilda not quite so exclusive in her 
tastes, laughed at the joke, and even passed into 
the other room, and joined her cousins, 





“Ah, Miss Adelaide,” said a grave looking gen- 
tleman, shaking his head and smiling, “ those 
| bright decanters proclaim you antHtemperance 
| still, | have not been able to correct you I see.” 

“* Not anti-temperance, dear sir, but what should 
[offer my friends to drink, not punch surely, nor 
water.” 

‘Why not give them coffee.” 

“Oh, that is so much trouble, and then no one 
cares for it.” 





‘Indeed I know nothing so refreshing after a 


} 


cold walk asacup of coffee, I enjoyed it very 
|inuch at the Bishop's and other places, to day, and 
prefered it much to egg nogg, wine, or punch.” 
At six o’clock the rooms were empty of visitors 
| except the few who were engaged to dine. Among 
| these was Charles Pine, who had made his other 
calls, and now returned in time to escort Adelaide 
to the dinner table. Matilda who felt she could 
not taste a mouthful, pleaded a head ache, and 
remained alone in the drawing room. She threw 
| herself on the divan, and leaning her head on her 
| hand, gazed into the bright anthracite fire, while 
| sad remembrances thronged her bosom, and gen- 


tle tears stole softly from her eyes. 





“ Alas how little [knew my heart,” she thought, 
“I fondly hoped his image was effaced from my 
remembrance, but this day he has revived old 
ideas, so forcibly, that I see his influence is as 
greatasever. Ah, Alfred, cold, proud Alfred, if] 
could forget as you have done! and yet, did not 
his friend whisper he loved me still. No, no, it 
must be a mistake and I am forgotten.” 


A hand touched hers. Matilda started, and be- 
held Alfred Vinton kneeling before her. « Matil- 
ida,” he said, in a low, sad tone, “I am more 
| wretched than words can tell! [cannot rest un- 
| ul | have obtained your forgiveness.” 





| Matilda gazed on him, perturbed and agitated. 
His sudden appearance startled her, and the love 
and sorrow he expressed, thrilled through her bo- 
‘som; but when she remembered all she had suf- 
| fered in the long year of their separation, she co 
'vered her face With her hands, and turned away. 


« [do not ask your love, Miss Gracely,” he said, 
‘seating himself by her, “for I am convinced all 
| your affection for me has departed, and I confess 
my conduct does not deserve that happiness; | 
only ask your forgiveness, and to be restored to 
your friendship. Oh, Matilda! if you only knew 
all I have suffered since I last saw you—if you 
could conceive the misery which has torn the bo 
som of your once loved Alfred, you would pity 
and forgive me. In vain Ihave wandered from 





| place to place—time, nor absence, nor change of 
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abode, has tended to efface your image, or allevi-, 


ate my wretchedness.” 


One struggle, and pride and anger fled from the | 


bosom of the gentle Matilda. She turned, and 
with a timid blush and smile, placed her hand in 
his, 
« And happier now for all her sighs, 
As on his arm her head reposes ; 
She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 
Remember, love, the feast of roses.” 


That evening, the Philadelphian contrived to. 


lay the secret of his heart open to Adelaide, and in 


afew months, she and her sister became happy 


brides, nor have either of the four lovers looked 
back with aught but pleasure to the New Year's 
Day. E. R. S. 
caeREERReEnee 





ORIGINAL. 
Address to Venus. 


Srar of the eve! that in yon vaulted space 
Shedest thy vestal beains, and twinklest on, 
With the same lustre that was wont to grace 
Thy radiant brow, when erst of old it shone 
Upon the new-form’d Earth—then blank and 
lone— 
With not one vestige of the human race! 


Thine was the “ still small voice” that clearly 
rang 
Its silver notes throughout the ambient air 
When all thy sister stars together sang 
For joy, that God had formed a world thus fair: 
So loud those tuneful acclamations were, 
That the Earth trembled at the sudden clang. 


If stars as angels are allowed to shed 
A tear o'er frail Mortality—there stood 
Atremulous drop within thine eye, when fled 
The pair from Paradise, in sullen mood ; 
Who, having eaten the forbidden food, 
Entailed their curse on every human head. 


And since the fall of man, thou hast looked down 
On untold scenes of sinfulness and blood; 
From thy high station thou didst mark the frown 
Upon Jenovan’'s awful brow that stood, 
At the Earth’s wickedness—when rolled the 
flood, 


At his behest, each living thing to drown. 


Thy light it was that shed a lustre meek 
On Bethleham’s manger, when that cH1LD was 
born, 
Whom seers from far Judea went to seek : 
Who after, lamb-like, bore the Jewish scorn ; 
While from his brow, pierc’d by the pointed 
thorn, 
Trickled the red drops o’er his heav’nly cheek. 


Time has since held his undiminished sway, 
Onward, on untired pinions speeding fast ; 
Ages have roll’d progressively away, 
And mingled with Ostivion’s wave at last. 
And thus the Lethe of the mighty Past 
Will boast the Preszent—at some future day ! 


. 





ORIGINAL, 


Sonnet. 
Written in a Stranger’s Album, 


BY ©. A. BOWE. 
[ nave not, lady, looked upon thy face, 
Nor know thee aught save by thy name alone,— 
And Tam utterly to thee unknown, 


| Yet here, unasked, these hasty lines I trace,— 


Trusting thy goodness, gentleness and grace, 
Will kindly take what thus is rudely done. 
If thou art young and fair, as [may deem, 
Clear be the sky for ever o’er thy head; 
Be life to thee a laughing summer stream, 
And gay thy passage o’er its pebbly bed. 
Whiate’er thy lot, I wish thee truly blest 
In all the chequered scenes that round thee rise : 


| Hope’s golden sun-rays on thy vision rest, 


And light at length thy pathway to the skies! 





Because Pm Twenty-five. 
BY MARY L. HORTON, 
'T 1s wondrous strange how great the change 
Since I was in my teens; 
Then I had beaux and billet-deaux, 
And joined the gayest scenes. 
But lovers now have ceased to vow; 
No way they now contrive 
To poison, hang or drown themselves, 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Once, ifthe night was e’er so bright, 
I ne’er abroad could roam 

Without “ The bliss, the honor, miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now I go, through rain and snow, 
Pursued and scarce alive, 

Through all the dark, without a spark, 
Because I’m twerty-five. 


They used to call and ask me all 
About my health so frail, 

And thouglt a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheek less pale. 

But now, alas! if lam ill, 
None cares that I revive; 

And my pale cheek in vain may speak, 
Because I'm twenty-five. 


Now, if a ride improves my side, 
I’m forced to take the stage ; 
For that is deemed quite proper for 
A person of my age. 
And then no hand is offered me, 
To help me out alive; 
They think ’t wont hurt me now to fall, 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


O dear ! ’tis queer that every year 
I'm slighted more and more, 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within our door. 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address 
My spirits now revive ; 

And one might near as well be dead 
As say, “ I’m twenty-five.” 


VENUS, &c. 197 
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ORIGINAL. 


HOLY SPIRIT, COMFORT ME. 


BY JUPITER ZEUS HESSER. 
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2 When the hours doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drown’d in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Holy Spirit, comfort me. 
When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the fairies in a shoal, 
Come to fight a parting soul, 

Holy Spirit, comfort me. 

3 When the priest his last hath pray’d, 
And I heed not to what is said, 
Because my speech is now decay’d, 

Holy Spirit, comfort me. 











When the tempter me pursueth, 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with untruth, 
Holy Spirit, comfort me. 











4 When the flames and hellish cries, 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 


And all terrors me surprise, 
Holy Spirit, comfort me. 
When the judgment is reveal'd, 


And that opened, which was seal'd, 


When to thee I have appeal’d, 
Holy Spirit, comfort me. 
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The Drama. | parts. Miss Tree commenced her second engage. 

Park TuHeatre.—lt has seldom fallen to our lot ment as Julia, in the ‘Hunchback, which charac. 
to record a more prosperous course, than this house, ter. in her hands, is especially interesting, She 
has pursued during the last month. Night after softens, as it were, the extravagance of the cha. 
night, the array of beauty and fashion there assem-/ racter, soothing the contrarieties of the part, ang 
bled has presented a spectacle of the mostindescri-| removing, in no small degree, the inconsgis. 
bable grandeur, The prominent cause of the undi-| tency between the Julias of the first and seeond 
minished patronage extended to the Park, is evident) acts. We wish not by inconsistency to be 
toevery unbiassed mind. A continued succession! understood as finding fault with the piece; fx 
of attraction is kept up—and that too, of adiversified | from it—it has ever been to us the source of the 
range, whereby the most inveterate play-goer mal most infinite pleasure to witness its re presenta. 
nightly attend the theatre and not become wearied | tion—particularly during the short period Miss 
at the sameness of the performances, which is m4 Tree has been amongst us. 
too usually the case in reference to theatricals. | Viola, in the Twelfth Night, a character not 
A host of the brightest stars have, within the month, | frequently represented on our stage, was sustaip. 
shed their lustre in this classic abode of the his-| ed by Miss Tree, in her usual faultless style. 
trionic art, which have consisted of Power, with: | We would be doing a worthy member of the 
his inimitable and gentlemanly /rish brogue; the | company injustice, were we to permit the present 
fascinating, graceful, and all-subduing Augusta,| occasion to pass without noticing the nightly ef. 
whose lustrous eyes and penetrating look pierce | forts of Mr. Fredericks since the severe accidentof 
the very soul; the young and promising Miss | Mr. Mason. His Sir Thomas Clifford was a chaste 
Cowan, whose rich and melodious voice, fully | and correct piece of acting, and his reading and 
compensate for the timidity of her manners, and | gestures were admirable. Mr. Fredericks appears 
waut of confidence in her acting; the pleasing and| to feel whatever he acts; and does not imagine, 
finished singing of Madame Otto, whose German | as many players do, that they are only required 
accent adds a romantic charm to her otherwise | to deliver the words of their parts, without either 
correct and superior execution of music; and| discretion or thought. 
Miss Ellen Tree, the true pourtrayer of life, in all| Mrs. Gibbs, we are gratified to announce, wil 
she attempts. appear at this house, in the course of the month, 

Of all the novelties produced, “ O'Flanighan | jn severa! English Operas. 

Pe oul 7 The | 
aad the Fairies nas sasried 08 me parm. sane Miss Grove.—This highly talented and accom- 
— itself a absurd; but Power gifted | plished young lady is engaged at the Park for ten 
with an indescribable degree of mirth, which in- sal 


sures all his productions success. Phelim O'Fla- 


| nights, and will appear at the conclusion of the 


oem tiie | it r tained by | cusssement of Miss Tree. We have, since the 
nighan is the hero, and it was well sustained by) . ; . 
Pp © p P| i tj tl 1} 4 first night she appeared in the character of Juliet, 
ower. vor elim, 4 native sono 1 sod, nad | . . . . . . 

| been enthusiastic in our admiration of her acting, 


been addicted to the taking of a ‘* drop of the erea- | 


” é and in a previous number, expressed, at some 
ture” rather too profusely, which he bad sworn an | , fh os 
; . “ .. | considerable length, our opinion, and that opinion 
oath to forsake for a year, and at the expiration, 


- - was not formed hastily ; it was from the repeated 
was to obtain the hand of Mary. The time wore! | . : f | f d di ; 
Fee web i Phere tee witnessing of her performances, and dispassion 
way, anc , lig P ; ; 
aways : Aa, y 7 | ately did we come to the favorable conclusion of 
until the day previous to his marriage, which was 


. | her abilities. 
appointed to take place on the last day of the year; | 


when at a fair, he gets in an Irish row, and his 
party is triuinphant, and Phelim accordingly gets 
most beautifully fuddled. He wends his way produced as soon as the preparations are comple 
homewards—falls asleep, and the “ good people” ted. » 
pounce upon him with their tricks; and thencom.| NationaL.—rTHE PIRATE Boy.—The increasing 
mences “ The dramatic Dream,” during which /| taste of our city for music has now made it an ob- 
poor Phelim is conveyed to Lancaster from Ire-| ject with our managers to bring forth, with care the 
land, apprehended, tried, condemned and is in the | beautiful compositions of the great masters of Ita- 
cart ready for execution, when Old Bridget, the | ly—the land of poetry and sweet sounds. Guided 
Fairy, appears, and he is spirited away; and Phe-| by this feeling, the managers of the National have 
lim, the jackass and cart, ascend the air, amidst| confided to Mr. Watson the task of producing 4 
the consternation of the surrounding multitude-— | selection of gems from the most popular masters; 
All this is only a disease of the head, but it works| in which he has been most signally successful, 8 
marvellously on Phelim, whom it was impossible | be has likewise been in their adaptation to the 
to convince that he had passed the night in his | American stage, aided by the poetical talent of 
own bed, uatil he found his searching for the ass,| Jonas B. Philips, Esq., who as a successful and 
cart and the advertise, was vain. Then he was par- | prolific dramatist, may be termed the Monsieur 
tially convineed, his brain had been wandering | Scribe of our stage. ‘The words of the songs are 
froin the effects of his unusual indulgence the day all original, and it is a matter of surprise to fin 
previous. He, however, marries Mary, is forgiv-| how smoothly his verses chime with the melodi- 
en, and thus the piece ends. ous notes of the music. This most difficult task 
Miss Ellen Tree.—The enjoyment of intellectu-| could only be achieved by one possessing an er 
al acting is again returned, and a rich treat it is cellent ear and good taste, The frequent contri 
to witness the ease, grace, elegance, and depth of | butions of Mr. Philips to this magazine, have no 
feeling which this lady invariably throws into her | doubt made his muse familiar to its readers. 


The Sylphide, a new operatic ballet, is in re 
hearsal for Mademoiselle Augusta, which will be 
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The Opera has met with the most complete 
success. The selections of the music gives us all | 
the finer productions of the composers, which | 
may be compared to an array of brilliant jewels, | 
sanding out amidst a mass—we have the brilliants | 
broadly before us without the trouble of search— | 
so with this opera, all the gems are given without 
the more labored effusions. 


The opera 1s founded on the well known story 
by Captain Marryat, “ The Pirate Boy.” Mrs. 
and Miss Watson sang and acted their parts to} 
admiration. There is a peculiar neatness about 
the execution of the former lady, connected with 
her sweet soprano voice, which lends a charm to) 
the already charming notes of the finished musi- 
cian. She is most certainly the best prima don- 
na in this country. The fine contra alto voice of 
Miss Watson has improved most wonderfully, it 
appears to possess double its former compass aud 
fullness; there is a correctness about her singing 
which must have been the result of severe prac- 
tice and study—the acting of her part was another 
great feature. We have been used to see the | 
character entrusted to a singer most sadly treated; 
the audience willingly submitting to the infliction | 
for the recompense of asweetly warbled song. But’ 
Miss Watson evidently possesses histrionic pow- 
ers of a high caste, and there is something like | 
manner in her performances, which others who | 
have no music to redeem themselves with, may | 
copy to advantage. 





We are really sorry that we must throw in a | 
litle spice of complaint, but our duty urges us to | 
it; and we regret that we are forced to select one, | 
whom our favor would willingly pass over, but | 
we should be doing injustice—if to nobody else | 
to the author. Mr. Plumer has a good voice, a | 
good person, and a guod face, not an intellectual | 
one, however; but, we are sorry to say, a most | 
atrocious memory, for his ra tata eh te, whieh he 
frequently introduced instead of the words of 
the author, amused us almost as much as the 
drolleries of Mitchell. Mr. Plumer will re-| 
collect, that although an audience may once or 
twice pass over a thing of the kind, yet such tri- | 
fing, or stupidity, or want of study, will not al-| 
ways be tolerated. 


| 
Mr. Thorne, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Mitchell, and | 
Mrs. Conduit, all aided by their correctness to_ 
render the piece a favorite. The inimitable comi- | 
cality of Mr. Mitchell, as a sea-sick man, on the | 
Pirate ship, was a rich treat, and appreciated by 
the audience, who received it with roars of laugh- 
ter. The wild howling of the tempest, the hoarse | 
voices of the sailors and Pirate captain, during the 
performance of that chef d’ ourre of Bellini, “« The 
Storm Scene,” from “ Il Pirata,” gave a reality to 
the scene, not frequent on the stage. | 


The Scene Painter must not be forgotten. The | 
representation of the deck of the Pirate vessel— | 
the cabin, and her wrecks ashore, were all com- | 
plete ; but the scene representing a West Indian_ 
Plantation, is a work of exceeding great merit, 
and reflects the highest credit on the pencil of Mr. 
Bengough, the artist. The opera taken as a. 


whole, is the best yet produced, and must long ~ 
4 favorite on the boards ofthe National. Wemay | 
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consider its success as the commencement of a 
new era in the annals of our National taste for 
fine music. 


Bowrry.—This temple of the drama, which is 
the particular favorite of our up-town friends, is 
again under weigh in the full tide of success. 
Melo-drama is the forte of the establishment, for 


| . ° ° 
which it possesses so inany superior advantages, 


for the display of rich scenery and gorgeous spec- 


‘tacle. The splendid Equestrian establishment of 


Mr. Cooke has been engaged at this house for the 
production of several pieces, which are shortly to 
be brought out, in which the quadrupeds figure as 
principal features. We must beg pardon of the 
bipeds for giving priority to the four-footed ani- 
mals—although there is nothing particularly stri- 
king to notice among the corps dramatique, if we 
except Mise Waring, who either in tragedy, come- 
dy, or farce, is au fait: enacting every thing with 
grace, sustaining all parts respectably, and fre- 


| quently rising to excellence. Mrs. Herring stands 


next to her in point of usefulness and versatility. 
Of “the lords of creation,” we cannot say any 
thing favorable, all we request of Mr. Dinneford 
is, that he will not allow our friend, Mr. G Jones, 
the American tragedian, to appear in Macbeth or 
Richard, or——a numberless enumeration of parts, 
Nor as a lover, for he freezes us with his frigidity 
when actirg the suitor; if he cannot “ make be- 
lieve better,” what an awful lover would he be in 
real life. Mr. Eaton has been playing a round of 
characters, several very fairly, but nothing striking 
or original—but by study and application, he may 
eventually rise in his profession. 


One of the grand spectacles on which this 
house prides itself, is Hernani; or, the fatal oath, 
whichis nightly attracting crowds, adding to the 
coffers of the manager, and delighting the vast 
numbers who have attended its performance. The 
scenery and dresses are most superbly gorgeous, 
The stage sides are thrown back—the wings are 
removed, and the entire stage presents the ap- 
pearance of an immense arena. ‘The masquerade 
scene, wherein five hundred persons uppear, is 
very imposing. 

Tue Iravian Oprra.—The companies from 
Havana and New Orleans have agreed on uniting 
their forces, under the direction of Signor Bricta, 
for the purpose of producing a series of Italian 
Operas in New-York. The agent has been some- 
time progressing with his arrangements to eflect 
the desired object. The Richmond Hill Theatre 
has been leased, and will be most magnificently 
decorated, and opened as the Italian Opera House, 
early in April. The company will consist of 
Montressor, Fornasari, Kavaglia, Pedrotti, Fabj, 
Orlandi, and several others who are on their pas- 
sage from Italy to join the troupe. 


Miss Cuartorre Cusuman. — Although not 
coming strictly under the head of dramatic criti- 
cism, as connected with the New-York stage, we 
nevertheless conceive, that we are by no means 
departing from our given provinces in noticing 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, now of the Albany theatre, 
and very recently, “ the bright particular star” of 
the Bowery. 
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Although this lady ‘come out” inopera, yet her | Literary Notices. 


personation of some of Shakspeare’s heroines, —— a 
; s ME: er 
have convinced us that she is well calculated to | rper & Brothers. 


The present edition of the Roman Hj 
‘ : tahoe walls avedy. erl } a istory, ig 
shine in the higher walks of tragedy. Perhaps no ‘translated by George Baker, A. M., in ae Bo 


ess within a period so brnef—scarce three | ; ; 
actr oh ; -~\ umes; and form a set of the Family Libr: 
months—ever obtained so great a portion of public Riew te: Gamaill : ary. 
Livy is familiar to every classic scholar, and 
favor, as did Miss Cushman, during her en- | ‘ , . ’ 
; | Baker’s version has ever been considered the 
gagement at the Bowery. Her correct delinea- ) | hat | ; — 
vest that has appeared in the English language 
tion of character, her fine commanding appear- {ry r Ne uage. 
, ' : | These volumes will form a valuable addition tp 
ance—looking the Lady Macbeth to the life—her lib 
‘ jany library. The work extends from the found, 
effective full rich tones, and the elegance, and} ,; c . : , 
: ; : ; ion of the city to the destruction and total oven 
classic manner in which she enunciated the soul | i ow of Carthage ; 
. . € . 
fraught passages of the inspired bard, all were 6 
new to the patrons of the theatre over which Ham-| _[Ncranam’s New Nover.—The successful author 
blin ruled, and gained her, as she deserved, the | of Lafitte, is preparing another work, entitled the 
enthusiastic admiration of the thousands who} Conspirator, in which the late Colonel Aaron Bur 
crowded to see her performances. figures rather conspicuously. 


On the burning of the Bowery, she accepted an H , 
’ isTORY OF Cuinat Harpe all 
offer made by Mr. Blake then, and now manager | ; arper & Brothers. Any 


of the Albany Theatre, where she still remains. nr cme — far re mayne / China, 
We had understood she was tu be one of the stars ee avidity,for it ie some 
' *}dom an occasion is presented for the enlighten. 
at the re-opening of the Bowery; but through | . : 
; © | ment of those of this country in reference to the 
some cause, with the operating springs of which | ; . : ’ . 
a inhabitants of China. The present work js by 
we are unacquainted, she did not appear, although | > . “ee : ? 
. ! | John Francis Davis, in two volumes, with wood 
her name was announced in the opening bills. cuts and a map of Chine 
* o « . 
We trust the managers of our city theatres, will | 
not permit the season to pass over without securing La Firre, tHe Pirate or tHE Gur: Harper 
the valuable aid of the lady of whom we are | § Brothers.—This work has arrived at a third ed. 
speaking. Asan instance of her remarkable ta- | tion, and it must certainly be most flattering to the 
lent, we will state that on the occasion of her | feelings of Professor Ingraham, that his beok has 
benefit at Albany, some weeks since, she wrote | experienced such a warm reception The lead. 
and delivered an address, complimentary to the | ing incidents upon which Lafitte is founded, are 
Firemen of Albany, in which she had inserted the | chiefly historical; but with the pages of history, 
names of the different Foremans, Engineers, En- | the anthor has had only recourse so far as they 
gines, ete., without injuring the harmony of the |could be made subservient to the interest of his 
verse. The address gained her much popularity, | book, which by the way, is not exclusively atale, 
and for several nights the theatre was thronged. | but the history of an individual, who, for a length 
' = if : , ‘ ; g 
It was delivered some three or four nights suc- | of time, reigned the terror of the Gulf of Mexico. 
cessively. If she comes amongst us let her recep- | Professor Ingraham has, with much faithfulness, 
tion be such as her intrinsic merit entitles her. pourtrayed the life and peculiar characteristies of 
_ Lafitte, in glowing language, and entangled his 
Miss Phillips, the renowned tragic actress, lawless acts in a web, that requires the whole 


was married at New Orleans, on the 20th. of De- | art of the reader to solve. 


cember last, to Mr. Edward Salzman,a German! Tyg Ducness pe LA VALLIERE } Saunders & Ot 
merchant of that city. ley.—We last month inadvertently neglected t 
Mr. Edwin Forrest took his first benefit at the | notice this work from the pen of E. L. Bulwer. 
Drury-lane theatre, on the evening of the 19th. of |\We have glanced through its pages, and pro- 
December, and performed the character of Virgi-| nounce it a well written play in every respect, 
nius. The English papers and magazines are | save that the dialogue is too long. It is dedicated 
filled with eulogiums on its performance. He was | by the author, to W. C. Macready, the tragedian, 
jmmediately thereafter to fulfilan engagement at | who, Bulwer remarks, “ for science and geniusis 
Liverpool, from thence he proceeds to Manches- unsurpassed in his profession, and from whom the 
ter. artists, of what profession soever, may learn that 
ae. H. Hill’s success in England, has been | @tt is the poetry of nature, expressing the true, 
most triumphant; indeed far beyond his own an- through the medium of the ideal.” Miss Lovisa 
ticipations. H. Medina, the dramatist, is preparing the play 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood are engaged at the Covent for representation, and it will be produeed as * 
Garden theatre, which house has reduced its pri- grand pageant. 
ces to half those of the Drury-lane. 

















Letters have been received in this city, which Roses and Thorns. 
'.6)) : rT: - ‘ 
caretig Ayal Tagtont ts onthe eveofem-|  ,, What a bed of roses your life must be,” said 
an enthusiastic young romancer te a married man 

Knowles’ new play of the “ Wrecker's Daugh- | who had a very handsome wife, but a very ba 
ter,” will be performed at the Park theatre in the | tempered one, 
course of the present month, Miss Tree sustains | ‘1 am no judge of flowers,” was the reply, “ bv! 
the part of the Daughter. I know that I feel the thorns.” 
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